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ERBERT was left 
H almost without 

food for a day, 
but as he grew hungrier 
he grew more deter- 
mined. Several times 
Sheldon brought him the 
soiled paper and the stub 
of pencil and asked him 
to write, but Herbert 
shook his head. 

‘*She ain’t got help 
for you very fast!’’ 
growled Sheldon. 

Herbert looked up into 
the sullen face and saw 
there again a kind of 
desperation. 

On the morning of the 
second day, while Eliza- 
beth was going toward 
the cabin, the gaunt, 
angular woman called 
Jinny came to speak to 
Herbert. She gave him 
a piece of bread. 

**T’ll sneak you some 
more,’’ she promised. 
** Are you learned ?’”’ 

‘*Not very,’’ Herbert 
answered, as he munched 
the dry, poor bread. 

‘*T mean can you read 
and write?’’ 

“Oh, yes. ” 

‘*And do sums?’’ 

“Yes; I can do sums.” 

‘*You can’t get along 
without some learning, 
kin you?’”’ 

**Not very well,’’ an- 
swered Herbert. 

The woman pointed 
southward. 

‘*There’s hundreds of 


use for learning, and we’re dying like 
flies. We’ve got the phthisic and the 
taking off, and we_won’t listen to no 
one. I’m willing to learn and to have 
my children learn, and sometimes one 
comes to show us the way, but they 
get druv off by those that are against 
’em. I tell you the mountain people 
don’t know what’s for their good; 
they’re blind and they won’t see, as 
the Good Book says. They —’’ 

Jinny was not allowed to finish her 
speech. Her husband approached with 
Black Smith, and Herbert heard the 
account of Black Smith’s conversation 
with Elizabeth. 

‘She says if we let her have the boy 
she’ll git us the paper. ’’ 

‘*Where is she?’’ 

‘‘She’s settin’ on a rock. There ain’t 
but one way out for her, and that’s the 
way she come in, and John’s watching 
that. Let her set.’’ 

‘*Do you have faith in her that she 
will keep her word ?’’ asked Sheldon. 

‘*Yes, I do. She’s had two nights 
and a day now, and she’s droppin’ from 
sleep. ’’ 

But Sheldon looked round uneasily. 

‘*You’re sure it ain’t no trap?’’ 

‘‘Of course it ain’t no trap.’’ 

‘*Where is the paper?’’ 

‘*T don’t know. She’ll get it when 
she sees him.’’ 

Sheldon stood leaning against a tree. 
Another man joined them and then an- 
other. They were a formidable group 
with their long guns and with their 
savage - looking dogs standing alertly 
beside them. 

‘*You bring her to mammy’s bedside, 
and then we’ll test ’em both,’’ com- 
manded Sheldon. ‘‘Go get her.’’ 

But the party was not to move. A 
pleasant odor of freshly frying ham 
and of baking johnnycake filled the 
air. 

‘*T ain’t had no food yet to-day!’’ 
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DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


HE BECKONED TO THE POLICE TO STEP NEARER TO THE DOOR 


Jinny brought him not 
only his breakfast but ad- 
vice as well. 

‘*You haven’t any right 
to persecute these young people,’’ 
said she. ‘‘Vengeance is pre- 
pared for you; it were well to 
meet it with deeds of goodness. 
Let ’em go.’’ 

Her husband silenced her with 
his usual command. 

‘*T ain’t goin’ to shet up;’’ per- 
sisted Jinny. ‘‘And you can’t 
make me shet up. I’ve stood by 
ye, but I won’t stand by ye no 
longer. We were benighted, but we’ve seen 
the light. ’’ 

‘‘Shet up, Jinny !’’ commanded Sheldon once 
more. ‘‘Isn’t a man to eat in peace?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Jinny, ‘the ain’t! Keep on and 
them men in black clothes’ll git ye soon, and 
then ye can eat in the peace of prison. ’’ 

Sheldon rose and set aside his plate of food. 

‘*Ye take my appetite, ’’ said he. ‘‘Come on, 
Smith. ”’ 


his fill. 

‘*Come on,’’ he ordered Herbert at last. 

Herbert rose, stiff and trembling. Then he 
sat down heavily. 

‘*Come on!’’ commanded Sheldon roughly. 
‘*We spent enough time foolin’ with you!’’ 


walk. ’’ 
**Get him some. ’’ 


the start, but he was afraid to eat rapidly. 
Smith, grinning. 


Herbert rose once more. ‘‘ I can go now,’’ 
said he angrily. ‘‘But I can’t go very fast.’’ 





‘*Well, go as fast as ye can,’’ said Sheldon. 
Then he directed Herbert to step out from 


whined Black Smith. ‘‘I can’t go too | behind Smith and to take another way. ‘‘ You 


long without food. ’’ 


| fetch her,’’ he said to Smith. ‘‘We’ll be there 


‘‘Well, then, eat!’ grumbled Shel- | ahead of you.”’ 


don, who, while he scolded, commanded | 






when, gun in hand, he 
should lead Elizabeth to 
Mammy Sheldon’s cabin. 
It would not only be 
another triumph for the moun- 
tain people to have outwitted the 
people of the plain but it would 
end an anxiety that was really 
acute. Mammy Sheldon knew 
their past history, and there were 
incidents that Smith and his 
friends believed might get them 
into serious trouble. Heaven only 
knew how much she had told! 
Now they would end Mammy 


Sheldon’s chances for making mischief by |, 


moving her nearer to their own cabins, though 
they did not enjoy the prospect of hearing her 
constant crying. 

Then Smith stopped speculating and stood 
still. The rock on which he had left Elizabeth 
was bare; she was not there, either awake or 
asleep. Under his black beard Smith grew 
deathly white; then, cursing, he stepped rap- 


| idly into the woods. After a while he returned 


But Smith would not obey until he had had | 


to the rock. Elizabeth was still not there. He 


| stepped out again in a different direction, and 


this time he was longer away. 

When he returned a second time he stared 
with a terror that had ceased to be intelligent. 
His journey and his meal had made his absence 


| long. She could not have gone to fetch those 
black-coated soldiers ? Some one would kill him ; 
if she had; he knew that; but in his confusion | something. ’’ 


‘* How can they walk who haven’t et?’’ | 
demanded Jinny. ‘‘When he has had some of | 
the food that tantalizes his senses then he can | 


he was not sure whether it would be Sheldon 


| or the soldiers. She had said that they could 
| be punished for past crimes. Again, now with- | paper from the old woman’s cabin, and 


Herbert ate slowly. He did not mean to delay | 


‘¢ He has a delicate stomick,’’ said Black | 


Smith started rapidly, looking forward not | 


Jinny to bring him his own breakfast. | without pleasant anticipation to the moment | 
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out any plan, he plunged into the woods. 


When Elizabeth reached the house of Col. 
Thomas, not much more than-a quarter of an 
hour after she had accosted the stranger on 
the roadside, she saw that old gentleman sitting 
as usual on his porch. As usual he did not 
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wait for his visitors to come to him, but rose | 


and walked to the porch steps. Bidding Eliza- 
beth sit still in the car, the kindly stranger 
went to meet him. 

‘*T was stopped on the Cashtown road by a 
young woman named Elizabeth Scott, who 
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says that her brother 
has been carried off into 
the mountain. She has 
come to find you and the 
constabulary. My car is 
at your service, if you 
need it.’? 

Col. Thomas said, 
‘* Wait! ’? and vanished 
indoors. His voice could 
be heard, first shouting 
to his family, then into 
a telephone. When he 
reappeared, a hat was 
set rakishly on his head, 
and he was answering 
over his shoulder pro- 
tests of some one indoors. 

‘*Of course I’m go- 
ing!’’ he said. 

In another instant his 
foot was on the ear step. 

‘Two state police, 
Garnett and Byers, rode 
toward Fairfield not fif- 
teen minutes ago. We 
can get them, and there 
is a crossroad. Why, 
Miss Scott, don’t ery 
now!?? 

As the car was turn- 
ing, Elizabeth looked at 
him tearfully. She felt 
like a child who had 
been lost and who sees at 
last some hope of rescue. 

Col. Thomas had re- 
ceived a disappointing 
letter from the editor of 
Gen. Adams’s Recollec- 
tions; it contained no 
proof either for or 
against John Baring. 
The editor explained 
that the letter from 
which Col. Thomas’s quotation was 
taken had been partly destroyed and 
that the row of asterisks indicated a 
missing sheet. The old gentleman 
wished now that he had not mentioned 
his inquiry to Elizabeth. 

Within five minutes they had caught 
up with the two horsemen, who left 
their mounts at a farmhouse and got 
into the machine. Before they started 
to climb the last hill Col. Thomas, lean- 
ing forward, told the driver to stop. 

‘*We’d better make our plans,’’ he 
said. His eyes sparkled,.and you could 
imagine how he had looked years before 
when going into a charge. 

Urged by the colonel, Elizabeth re- 
counted hurriedly the history of the 
last few days. ‘ 

‘* After you went away I went down 
the road on an errand, and when I 
came back Herbert was gone and there 
was a notice saying that I could have 
him in exchange for the paper.’’ 

‘‘What paper ?’’ asked Col. Thomas. 

‘*Some time ago I walked up into the 
woods and heard an old woman crying 
because her son was going to take her 
money to buy a gun and there wouldn’t 
be anything for burying her. Forty 
dollars was all she had. So I wrote a 
will, which I left in the cabin, and she 
won’t give it to them. I think they’re 
afraid that she told other things. ’’ 

‘*What other things?’’ asked one of 
the police. ‘ 

‘*T don’t know, but they’re afraid of 
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**T bet they are,’’ said Col. Thomas. 
‘““This afternoon I was to get the 


they were to bring Herbert. I expect 
they are there now. Instead I came to 
get you.”’ 

The driver of the car touched a 
button, and the car moved. Elizabeth 
indicated the turn into the wood road. 
One of the police leaned forward. 

‘*Hadn’t you better get out, miss?’’ 

*“*Oh, no!’’ answered Elizabeth. 

‘*And you, sir?’’ said he to Col. 
Thomas. 

**Of course not!’’ said Col. Thomas. 

Each of the police took something 
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from his hip pocket. Smiling in a pale sort of 
way, Elizabeth looked back at them, and they | 
smiled at her. | 

“Never you mind, miss; they won’t give 
much trouble. ’’ 

Herbert, sitting at the foot of a tree. with 
his captors beside him, heard the car first. The 
mountaineers stood about with guns in hand, 
anxiously waiting for the return of Black 
Smith. More than an hour had passed since he | 
had left them. The crying of Mammy Sheldon | 
was continuous; she seemed to believe that | 
now they had come to take her will. There | 
were moments when she screamed for fear that | 
they would bury her as she was. It was no 
wonder that they did not hear the car. 

Black Smith, hunting frantically in the woods 
for Elizabeth, was the first of the mountaineers 
to hear the car. He ran toward the others, 
shouting, but his warning was too late. The 
car was close upon the men before they real- 
ized it, and they found themselves covered by 
the pistols of their dreaded enemies. 

One of the constabulary stepped down. 

‘‘Pat down your guns,’’ he ordered quietly. 

Elizabeth tried to get out of the car, but she 
felt too weak to move. For an instant she did 
not see Herbert. If they had hurt him, if they 
had carried out their threats, then Elizabeth 
hoped that the mountain side would become a 
place of execution. 

But Herbert came forward unrestrained by 
his captors. The mountaineers seemed stupe- 
fied. The uniforms, the heavy revolvers, the 
car—all declared a newer and swifter age of 
retribution. Jinny was right when she said 
that light was about to be let in. They obeyed 
meekly the command of the young officer. 

Herbert went quickly to the side of the car 
and laid his hand on Elizabeth’s arm. His mind 
was filled with one emotion; he scarcely saw 
the constabulary or Col. Thomas; he thought 
only that Elizabeth wanted something, and 
that he had it to give. Herbert had had much 
time to meditate, and he had put two and two 
together. Weak and excited, 
he blurted out the words 
that were uppermost in his 
mind and that had been 
growing to seem more and. 
more significant. 

‘“‘They said Grandfather 
Baring was buried here. 
They threatened to put me 
in the same grave. They 
were angry with him. I be- 
lieve they shot him here.’’ 

‘‘What! What!’’ cried Col. 
Thomas, stepping down 
from the car. ‘‘ He went 
away with the Confederates 
and was never heard of 
more!’’ 

‘‘They threatened to put: 
me in the same grave with 
him!’’ insisted Herbert. ‘‘I 
believe they shot him here. 
If he was friendly to the. 
South, they wouldn’t have 
done that. ’’ 

‘*We didn’t hurt you!’’ 
cried a terrified voice. ‘‘We 
treated you good!”’ 

‘‘Tt was war time!’’ cried 
another. ‘‘Things is done 
different in war time!’’ 

‘*Who shot him?” de- 
manded the old gentleman 
in a voice of authority. 

‘*Tt was before our time, ’’ 
came the frightened answer. 

Then a shrill, spent voice 
spoke from within the log 
cabin: 

‘*If you don’t let me have 
my forty dollars for to bury 
me, I’ll tell about John 
Baring!’’ 

The old gentleman went 
with the step of youth to 
the tumble-down building. 
Vague gleams of light illu- 
minated the confusion in his 
mind. What the boy said was 
true: if John Baring had 
come to his end here, and at 
these hands, he was no friend to the enemy! 
He beckoned to the police to step nearer to the 
door. But the old voice carried to them all: 

‘**T’ll tell about John Baring, if you don’t 
let me have my forty dollars.’’ 

‘‘What about John Baring?’’ asked the old 
gentleman. ‘‘I’ll see that you get your forty 
dollars. ’’ 

The old woman was silent. Elizabeth Scott 
held her breath. Then the old woman spoke. 
Intelligence was almost gone from her, or she 
would not have uttered the betraying words. 
There was among them all a conviction that 
for the crime of their fathers against John 
Baring they might still be held responsible. 

‘*He led ’em in here to deceive ’em!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘He pretended to help ’em, and he de- 
ceived ’em. 
show ’em the way to Gettysburg. And our | 
folks led ’em safely out. Great generals was 








He led ’em to the wilderness to | 


The old gentleman, who had been listening | 


very intently, leaned against the doorframe. 
‘*Ts it true?’’ he asked of Sheldon and Black 
Smith. 
‘*It was before my time, ’’ answered Sheldon. 
‘*But is it true?’’ 
The men saw prison yawning. 
‘*Yes,’’ said Sheldon ; ‘‘he is buried yonder.” 
Elizabeth sat on her doorstep at twilight. Her 
body was weary, but her mind was alert. She 
had shown Col. Thomas the old map, and he 


| had looked at it with tears. 


‘‘Slashed it out, so they couldn’t get it.’’ 

Then Col. Thomas had gone; his hand was 
itching for his pen. Relieved of fear of punish- 
ment, Sheldon and his mates had told all they 
knew. Their bravado had vanished ; they looked 
browbeaten and ashamed, and even apologized 
for using the flag for a target. The cornstabu- 
lary had smiled at Elizabeth’s gratitude. 

‘It’s a new age, miss, and they know it.’’ 

Already Elizabeth had had two callers. The 
first was the farmer from down the road, who 





twisted his hat awkwardly. 


**Col. Thomas, he stopped at my place,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘ You might think he’d found a 
million dollars. I want you to know that [’ll 
be glad to help you when your trees come. ’’ 

Elizabeth rose, frightening the farmer, who 
thought she was going to be resentful. 

‘*T’m going to call my brother,’’ said she. 
‘*He’s the boss of the orchard. ’’ 

While Herbert and the man talked, Elizabeth 
sat on the doorstep, with her hands clasped 
round her knees. She smiled into the twilight, 
remembering with amusement a narrow escape. 
It had been on the tip of her tongue to say 
when she had heard Herbert’s adventures, 
‘*Darling, weren’t you afraid?’’ and she had 
caught herself in time, realizing that neither 
‘‘afraid’’ nor ‘‘darling’’ were words to say any 
more to Herbert. 

When the farmer had gone Elizabeth thought 
of a blossoming orchard. Then a gaunt figure 
crossed the yard. Elizabeth had not seen Jinny, 
but she believed that this was Jinny before her. 

‘*We’ve heard tell that you spoke for us,’’ 
said a harsh, tired voice. ‘‘You said to every- 
one assembled at the place of meeting this 
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afternoon that not being trusted makes folks 
wicked. You said you was going to trust us. You 
made the soldiers give us back our guns. Now 
you have let your light shine, don’t forsake 
us. There’s not many left of us, what with our 
airless houses and the phthisic, but what there 
is is not so bad as you might expect. What I 
ask, miss, is that you will stand by us.’’ 

‘*T will,’’ promised Elizabeth. 

‘*And we by you,”’ said Jinny and was 
gone. 

Elizabeth’s thoughts, following her, went 
back to John Baring traveling the same dark 
road. 

‘*He led ’em in here to deceive ’em!’’ the 
shrill old voice had cried. 

She saw him again standing in his doorway. 
She saw the moonlight and the torchlight and 
the horsemen, and heard the rumbling guns. 

**Tt was putting his brave head into a noose, ’’ 
said Elizabeth. Then she remembered the ery 
of the old woman on the side road: ‘‘ Why, 
you’re his image!’’ 

‘*T’m glad of that!’’ said Elizabeth to herself. 

THE END. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY LESSON 


OU’RE the light- 
est,’’ said Hum- 
phrey Davis in a 


IN YW iow tone, ‘‘and I’m the 

/ tallest. Climb on my back, 
Hicksey, and raise the win- 
dow. You watch the street, 
Drape, and whistle if anyone comes along.’’ 
The hour was half past five of a Saturday 
morning late in May, and the streets of the 
village were still deserted. The boys were 
grouped in the angle of the north wing of the 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





NOTHING WAS STORED IN THE ROOM, WHICH GAVE EVERY EVIDENCE 
OF HAVING BEEN EMPTY AND FORGOTTEN FOR MANY YEARS 


high-school building, not far from the corner 
of Blake and Summer streets. On the Blake 
Street side was a hedge that partly sheltered 
them, but, knowing that there would soon be 
passers-by, they felt the need of haste. 

**Tt doesn’t give a particle!’’ Jimmie Hicks 

panted as he balanced himself precariously on 
Humphrey’s shoulders and thrust at the bottom 
of the sash. 
_ ‘*That’s just because it sticks,’’ said Hum- 
phrey impatiently. ‘‘ The catch is off; I saw 
to that myself last night. Push harder, Hick- 
sey!’’ 

‘*Tt doesn’t,’’? Hicksey repeated plaintively ; 
then he broke off with a gasp as he pitched 
forward and saved himself from falling only 
by clutching the bottom of the window frame 
with both hands. The sash had suddenly gone | 
up a foot or more with a jerk. 
| “Quiek! Slide through there!”’ Humphrey | 





C by Roe L. Hendrick 


Jimmie got a firmer grip inside and drew 
himself through the opening. 

‘*See anyone coming, aneet Humphrey 
asked. 

‘*No,’’ said Draper Holmes, ‘‘but old Mr. 
Van Pelt has just gone out to his barn.’’ 

‘* Never mind him.’’ Humphrey laughed. 
‘*He can’t see beyond his nose. Reach down, 

Hicksey, and give me your hands.’’ 

In a moment he, too, had wriggled under 
the sash ; then he and Hicksey dragged Draper 





up and closed the window. 

‘*Now, where’s that place 
you were telling us about ?’’ 
Jimmie Hicks demanded. 
‘*T’ve been all over this old 
brick pile a hundred times, 
and I never found anything 
of the kind. ’’ 

**So have lots of others, ’’ 
said Humphrey. ‘ Little 
Willie here—me, myself—is 
probably the only living 
person who knows anything 
about it.’’ 

‘*How do you come to be 
so wise?’’ Draper asked. © 

‘*Oh, when I need to know 
a thing, I find it out,’’ said 
Humphrey loftily. 

He led the way across the 
lower recitation room to 
the corridor and thence up 
the stairs to the floor above 
and into the girls’ study 
hall. Behind this room was 
a long closet where wraps 
and hats were hung; at the 
inner end of the closet was 
a tiny dark room used to 
store brooms and dusters. 

Tossing several brooms 
aside, Humphrey pulled a 
shelf down and pushed hard 
against the wooden wall be- 
hind it. His companions, 
crowding close behind him, 
watched him curiously. For 
a moment the boards resisted 
his efforts. Then the entire 
section behind the shelf 
turned on its rusty hinges 

and revealed a full-sized 
doorway set flush with 
the wall and without a 
frame. Beyond the door- 
way was a room, dimly 
lighted by a single win- 
dow high upin the gable. 
Between the bare floor 
timbers there showed the 
rough upper face of a 
plastered ceiling. Across 
the timbers a few loose 
hemlock ‘boards formed 
a teetering path to the 
opposite end of the room. 
Nothing was stored in 
the room, which gave 
every evidence of having 
been empty and forgot- 
ten for many years. 

‘‘Why, it’s a garret!’’ said Draper. ‘‘But 
where is it? Can anyone tell me its location ?’’ 

‘Over the north wing; any ninny can figure 
that out!’’ 

‘*Then it’s no good as a hiding place.’’ 

‘It is, if nobody knows how to get into it. I 
asked old: Fowler how to get a ball that went 
through that window last summer, and he said 
the only way was to chop a hole in the roof. 
The first time I had a chance I sleuthed round 
; and found out he was wrong; I’ve got the ball 











among ’em, and fine men. But it was too late, | | commanded. ‘‘ I can’t hold you all day, and | at home right now. But I didn’t tell anybody 
and the battle was lost. He lost the battle. So| we don’t want to stay here a second longer | what I’d found out. I thought what I knew 


our folks shot him and buried him deep. ’’ 


| than we need to. Slide through there, I say.’’ | 


| might come in handy some day—and it has.’’ 





His followers gazed at him admiringly. 
Then a disquieting second thought occurred to 
Draper. ‘‘What if they never find the things?’’ 
he inquired. 

‘* Then,’’ said Humphrey coolly, ‘‘ we’re 
likely to have more than a day’s holiday. 
Come on, boys; we’ve got to hustle if we’re 
going to get this job done before breakfast. ’’ 

Humphrey was of the type that seemingly 
loves mischief for its own sake. He was going 
about this present task, which meant both 
hard work and considerable risk, all because 
Memorial Day happened that year to fall on 
Saturday. 

Whenever Memorial Day fell on a Saturday 
the pupils of the high school did not profit by 
the holiday. Had it fallen on Sunday, how- 
ever, Monday would have been ebserved as 
the holiday. Humphrey had argued, first with 
Miss Rice, the preceptress, then with Mr. 
Felton, the principal, and finally with as many 
students as he could gather about him, that 
the school ought to observe Monday as a holi- 
day merely as a matter of justice. The teachers 
wholly refused to see his point; and, although 
many of the pupils were willing enough to 
enjoy the extra day, the majority of them 
could not be led into flat rebellion to obtain it. 

When Humphrey discovered that argument 
was of no avail he seemingly lost interest in 
the matter and stopped talking about it. He 
no longer wished to attract attention to himself, 
for he was bent on a more daring scheme. If he 
could remove and securely hide all or most of 
the teaching apparatus, the school would have 
to close and he would have carried his point. 

He needed help in order to carry out his 
plans, and he had little trouble in persuading 
Jimmie Hicks and Draper Holmes to help him. 
Neither was particularly courageous, but they 
were in the habit of following where he led, 
and the adventure appealed to them. An inv es- 
tigation was sure to follow, but they planned 
to cover their tracks so well that, though they 
might be under suspicion, they would be vir- 
tually sure to escape detection. 

‘* Now,’’ said Humphrey, organizing his 
forces, ‘‘you strip this room first, Drape. Take 
everything that’s loose and pass the things to 
Hicksey. He’ll carry them to me, and I’1] dump 
them in the darkest corner of this garret. Get 
a hustle on!’’ 

For nearly an hour the boys worked steadily ; 
with an energy worthy of a better cause, and 
stripped room after room. When the second 
floor was virtually dismantled, Draper suddenly 
asked: 

‘‘Shall I take the blackboards down? They 
can be unscrewed. ’’ 

Humphrey pondered for a moment, scratch- 
ing his head. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said at last. ‘‘It will take more 
time than we had planned, but I guess we can 
risk it. It means a lot more thorough job. 
Have you got a screw driver ?’’ 

‘*There’s one in the office, but Hicksey will 
have to help me. The boards are heavy.”’ 

‘* All right, but hurry! I’ll begin to carry 
books up from below. ’”’ 

Going methodically from desk to desk in the 
sophomores’ study hall, he filled his arms and 
tossed his burdens down promiscuously in the 
garret. ‘‘They’ll have a fine time sorting them 
out even after they find them,’’ he thought 
maliciously. 

Meanwhile the work of taking down the 
blackboards was progressing slowly. The 
screws were big and had been in place for 
many years; they were hard to start. More 
than an hour went by before the boys had 
detached and lowered the boards in the front 
recitation room. 

Humphrey began to chafe at the delay. 
Unaided, he had carried out all of the books 
from the lower floor except those in the library. 
Time was getting on, and, although it was a 
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TRAMP DAYS 


ventures that would delight the soul 

of any real boy—mountain climbing, 
swimming, exploring—no end of excitement 
and fun. He is a merry explorer of the wilder- 
ness. Prepared and preparing for what comes, 
he has a variety of experiences. In the two 
years between the time when he leaves his 
mother and the time when he selects his home 
the cub has a jolly tramphood. 

The cubhood is all the more lively and ex- 
citing when there are two or three cubs— 
brothers and sisters—to rove the wilds together. 
One of them becomes the leader. Both in fun 
and in fighting the cubs are united; they are 
loyal to one another even unto death. They 
have two full summers and one or two winters 
together. Usually they separate during the 
third summer. Each then goes forth to select 
his own exclusive territory and settles down 
to serious life alone. 

Three grizzly cubs that I encountered occa- 
sionally in the Saw Tooth Mountains of Idaho 
had a lively cubhood, full of fun and adven- 
ture. A prospector had also watched them, and 
he told me some of their experiences. A hunter 
had killed the mother, wounded one cub slightly 
in a foreleg and shot a toe off a second cub. 
The third cub was uninjured. All three had 
made their escape. ‘That was in September just 
after they had been weaned. Cubs usually run 
with the mother the remainder of the fall after 
being weaned and den up with her that winter. 
The next summer they leave her and go off 
together. But because of the death of their 
mother, these cubs were left to look out for 
themselves earlier in life than is usual. 

The cub that was wounded in the leg became 
the leader of the three. Whether he decided all 
their movements I cannot say, but whatever 
he did the others instantly fell in with. Ad- 
venture after adventure had this loyal band. 
They were inseparable playmates and loyal, 
united comrades in face of danger. Wherever 
they went the cub with the slight limp was 
invariably in the lead. 

During their wanderings that fall they dis- 
covered the prospect hole in which my friend 
the prospector was working. When he came up 
for luncheon one day he saw the cubs in the 
edge of the woods near by, apparently looking, 
all attention, at the windlass. On his appearance 
they stared for a few seconds and then ran off. 
The prospector’s suction-air machine, which 
helped to ventilate the tunnel and the shaft, 
hummed and rattled; it may have been the 
sounds that attracted the attention of the cubs. 

There was snow on the ground, and on his 
way to his cabin the prospector saw the cubs’ 
tracks. They had been traveling in single file 
when they became. interested in his place of 
work. All had risen up on hind feet and stood 
abreast, facing the place, evidently looking, 
smelling and listening. Apparently while doing 
that they had taken alarm, had run back a short 
distance down their trail, then had stopped 
and stood up again. Tracks in the snow showed 
that they had waited some minutes trying to 
make up their minds what the excitement was 
about and what to do next. Again advancing 
in single file up the trail, they went beyond 
the place where they had first stopped and 
approached much closer to the prospect. But 
on reaching the edge of the woods they had 
evidently taken alarm again and had again 
retreated. After a while they had finally sum- 
moned up courage and had advanced to the 
edge of the woods, where the prospector dis- 
covered them. 

Curiosity appears to be the most striking 
trait in grizzly-bear nature. A grizzly is ever 
alert for anything unusual, anything that is 
new. New scents, new sounds, new figures, or 
even unusual actions on the part of persons, 
never fail to interest him. 

The prospector saw the cubs three or four 
times that fall and occasionally crossed their 
tracks. Once he came upon all three of them 


A GRIZZLY bear cub has wilderness ad- 





in the woods where OD, 

they were digging, vy 

perhaps for mice. At 

another time he saw them on a rocky mountain 
side busily engaged in eating the red, ripened 


fruit of the wild rose. A third time he saw 


them cross in single file an opening by a beaver 
pond ; each following cub carefully stepped in 
the tracks of the lame leader. Late that No- 
vember he came across their tracks in the 
newly fallen snow and trailed them to a den 





prowls in his terri- | 

tory, but prowling | 
cubs seem free to go anywhere. The cubs: 
stood still and watched him out of sight, but | 
showed no concern at his appearance. | hoped 
to be fortunate enough sometime to see these | 
cubs meet other rovers of their own age, but 
I never did. What cubs do on such eventful 
occasions and what the wilderness etiquette is 
for such meetings I hope sometime to discover. 








of their own digging, in which the youngsters 
spent the winter. I later visited the den and 
found that it was merely a hole in the gravelly 
mountain side about six feet deep. The cubs 
had evidently curled up together there on the 
barren gravel. They did not use this den the 
second winter. 

During the second fall of their lives I came 
upon these aggressive youngsters on the moun- 
tains at least twenty miles from the prospec- 
tor’s cabin. They were having a swim in a 
beaver pond, and no three boys ever had more 
fun in a swimming hole. They splashed water, 
they wrestled, and occasionally they boxed. 
For more than an hour I watched their pranks. 

I followed them for a week and had a num- 
ber of peeps into their life. Just where they 
spent most nights I do not know. But one 
night they lay close together under the edge 
of a willow clump at the foot of a steep for- 
ested mountain, with a thicket of willows in 
front of them and a cliff behind them. 

At another time 1 watched the cubs through 
a field glass while they fished in a little stream 
that flowed into Red Fish Lake. While they 
were thus oceupied adeercame rustling through 
the willows near them. Evidently the cubs had 
not scented it. Though in nowise alarmed, 
they instantly tried to see what was making 
the noise. The leader happened to be standing 
near a much-branched tree that was lying on 
the ground, and, rearing up, he put his fore- 
paws against it and peered intently ahead. 
The other two cubs, unable to get a view on 
either side of him, also reared up; the second 
cub put his forepaws on the back of the leader, 
and the one in the rear put his paws on the 
back of the second. In that 
position they looked intently, 
pointing their noses slightly 
to right and to left until the 
deer came out into the open- 
ing. Then instantly they re- 
laxed and promptly followed 
the leader off upstream. 

One day I saw the cubs 
chasing and capturing grass- 
hoppers in the edge of the 
woods. With their fat bodies 
the little bears made a comi- 
cal show as they pounced on 
a grasshopper or leaped into - 
the air and struck after one 
that had flown away., While 
I watched the cubs an old 
grizzly came out of the woods 
and passed close to them with- 
out stopping. He did not seem 
to object to their presence. A 
grizzly will promptly drive off 
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The day the cubs were catching grasshoppers 
their color came out clearly as they moved about 
in the sunlight. The color of each was grayish 
brown. Often grizzly cubs have coats unlike in 
eolor. The cubs were plump and clean and 
nearly of a size; the leader was a trifle the 
largest of the three. He probably weighed one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

A month after I left that region two hunters 
came upon the cubs in a partly willow-filled 
opening by a stream in the woods. Only one 
cub was in view, and both hunters fired at it 
at short range. The cub was knocked down 
and apparently severely wounded, for he set 
up a terrible bawling and wailing as he 


thrashed about in the willows. The hunters ||! 


hurried to right and to left to get another shot 
at him. 

The other two cubs at onee charged the 
hunters. One of the men, seeing a cub coming, 
all bristled up and snarling and only a few 
jumps off, dropped his rifle, leaped up and 
caught a limb and swung himself into a tree. 
He lost a legging from the stroke of the cub 
and barely escaped the terrific blow of the cub’s 
paw. The other cub—the lame leader—was 
upon the second hunter before the hunter saw 
him. With a blow of his forepaw the cub 
knocked him headlong among the willows and 
cracked two of his ribs. Then the little fellow 
seized the man, shook him repeatedly and bit 
him in the shoulder and in the thigh. 

Meanwhile the wounded cub had got to his 
feet. The lame cub ceased mauling the hunter 
and began to lick the injured one’s wounds. 
A minute later the eub that had been watch- 
ing the treed hunter joined them, and all three 
vanished among the willows. 
A grizzly bear, young or old, 
will not attack a man unless | 
he is first attacked, or unless | 
he feels that he is cornered | 
or that he has to defend one | 
of his number. 

Dropping out of the tree, | 
‘the hunter hurriedly took his 
wounded comrade to camp | 
and summoned help. From 
his graphic account of the 
fury of those charging cubs | 
you eould readily believe that 
a full-grown grizzly when 
stirred to fight might, as Gov. 
Clinton said a century ago, 
‘defy the attacks of an en- 
tire tribe of Indians,’’ armed 
as they then were with only 
bows and spears. The for- 
midable manner in which 
grizzlies fight when driven to 





jand each for all. 


OF teraz, CUBS 


Eno s A. Mills another old bear that | it is the chief reason why they were named 


Ursus horribilis and Ursus horribilis impe- 
rator. 

The loyalty of a grizzly eub for his aceom- 
panying comrade or comrades is probably not 
excelled in the world of animal life. Like the 
three musketeers, the cubs stand all for each 
In every emergency they 
appear to think only of the common good. 


| There are numerous accounts in which grizzly 
| pets have shown all that intense loyalty to 


man which we have ascribed to the dog only. 
They have not hesitated to die for their master. 
Loyalty has always been a distinguished trait 
of the grizzly bear. 

Evidently the wounded cub_ recovered 
promptly. Less than a month afterwards the 
cubs stampeded a trapper’s pack horse and 
put the trapper unceremoniously up a tree. 
He had set a bear trap, using stale meat for 
bait, and inside of forty-eight hours the cubs 
came near. Their tracks showed that they had 
cireled it, evidently more interested in the 
curious trap than in the bait, and that one of 
the cubs had reached out a paw to feel of the 
trap. In thus gratifying his curiosity he had 
sprung it and had been caught fast by two 
toes of his paw. 

‘The next day the trapper was moving his 
supplies to a permanent camp with his pack 
horse. He was close to the trap before the 
horse became alarmed at the bear scent and 
refused to go on. Dismounting, the trapper 
tied the horse to a small pine and prepared to 
go ahead with his rifle. The two cubs, loyal 
to their trapped comrade, had reniained near 
to defend him, and just as the trapper had fin- 
ished tying his mount they charged. The horse 
pulled violently, uprooted the pine and fell 
over backward; then he ran wildly away 
through the woods and willows. His pack 
was left partly in the willows and partly 
adhering to tree limbs; everything in it was 
jost. 


The horse in his fall had tumbled between 
the hunter and the charging cubs, and these 
few seconds of delay enabled the hunter to 
climb into a tree. Since grizzly bears cannot 
climb, he escaped. During the confusion the 
trapped cub had tugged violently at the trap 
chain, which was fastened to a small log, and 
had dragged the log for some distance, when 
it caught. In the surges that followed the cub 
tore off his two trapped toes. As soon as he 
was free all three cubs hurried off into the 
woods. 

During two seasons of exploring the cubs 
had covered a mountainous region about forty 
miles long and thirty miles wide. After they 
separated they may or may not have spent 
some time in that region. No matter how 
chummy and inseparable when tramping the 
woods together, cubs are not likely to meet 
again after they separate; if they do meet, 
they do not notice each other. 

An old grizzly, unless it is a mother with 
cubs, lives alone. I do not know whether a cub 
merely wanders until he finds an unclaimed 
territory that he likes, or whether his mother 
sometimes selects his future home for him. 
But usually by the time a bear is three years 
old he has settled in some region. There he 
lives alone, and there he dens up alone during 
the winter. Rarely does he leave his chosen 
region, and when he does leave it it is only for 
a short time. A bear always objects to having 
another bear trespass on his territory, and so 
when a grizzly is away from home he is likely 
to keep on the move. 

I do not know when or where those three 
loyal cub explorers finally parted. It may have 
been at the close of their second jolly summer 
when the time came toden up, or it may have 
been in the following spring when they came 
forth from the den. After watching them so 
long as they rambled, swam or feasted to- 
gether, I wish I could have seen them at the 
time they parted forever. 





holiday, there was a chance that the janitor 
or some of the teachers might come to the 
building. 

‘‘Just take down those in Miss Vincent’s 
room and let the rest go,’” Humphrey directed. 
“We’ ve clogged things up enough already. I’ll 
lug in this little board, but it will take all 
three of us to handle the bigger ones. ’’ 

He picked up the board and started toward 
the closet, while the others went down the 
corridor. His burden had seemed small when 
resting against the wall, but he found it both 
heavy and cumbersome. Twisting it about, he 
thrust the board through the door, and followed 
it, but nearly lost his footing on the timbers. 
Staggering about to avoid stepping through 
the plastering, he collided with the door and 
slammed it shut behind him, but regained his 
balance in so doing and carried the blackboard 
where he could safely lay it down. 

When he came back an annoying surprise 
awai him. There was neither knob nor 
latch on the door, and it had shut hard. With 
nothing upon its surface for him to grasp, he 
could not open it, for it swung toward him. 





He reached instinctively for his knife, plan- 
ning to use the blade as a lever, but stopped 
with his hand halfway to his pocket. Not ten 
minutes before he had lent the knife to Draper, 
who had not returned it. Then he beat smartly 
upon the door to attract the boys’ attention ; 
but he did not like to shout or, indeed, to 
make too loud a noise of any kind, lest he be 
heard in the street. 

His rapping produced no result; so pres- 
ently he desisted and sat down upon one of 
the rough boards to wait. He should not long 
be left a prisoner, he reasoned, for as soon as 
Draper and Jimmie had finished their task in 
Miss Vincent’s room they were certain to come 
and release him. 

The minutes dragged slowly by ; each seemed 
longer than the one before it. Humphrey felt 
certain that, alone and unaided, he could have 
taken down a dozen blackboards in that time; 
yet Jimmie and Draper had only three to re- 
move. 

At last, with his patience exhausted, he | 
sprang up and, regardless of consequences, | 


| prepared to beat a resounding tattoo upon the just below the sill. Whether or not it was 





door. But the sound of scurrying feet halted 
him. The sound lasted only a moment or two, 
and then came profound silence. 

Puzzled, impatient and a little alarmed, 
Humphrey stood with his ear pressed against 
the door, listening and waiting. Just as he 
was upon the point of calling to his friends, 
he heard voices. The words were inaudible, 
but the gruffness of tone of one of the speakers 
was not to be mistaken. 

‘‘Old Fowler!’’ he muttered. ‘‘It’s just like 
him to come poking over here this morning!’’ 

He glanced round him in a sudden panic. 
The stripped appearance of the rooms would 
be detected at once. The open closet, with 
the brooms and shelf removed, offered a clue 
to the hiding place of the missing articles, and 
sooner or later, perhaps in a very few minutes, 
he should be discovered. 

Come what might, he did not mean to be) 
caught. Escape by the door was cut off; the 
little window offered him the only chance. He 
remembered that a water pipe ran down out- 
side diagonally across the end of the gable, 





strong enough to support his weight he did 
not know, but he was ready to take almost 
any risk. 

Setting the short blackboard up endwise 
against the wall, he climbed upon it as silently 
as possible, and reached for the windew. Cob- 
webs draped his head and face and dust 
descended upon him in blinding showers. Ex- 
pelling his breath to drive the suffocating 
cloud from his mouth and nose, he fumbled for 
the sash. Something impeded his hand, and he 
brushed it impatiently aside. Instantly a dozen 
stinging needles were thrust into his hand, 
wrist and face. He had disturbed a flourishing 
colony of hornets. 

With a hoarse ery he reeled backward, strik- 
ing blindly with both hands at the attacking 
inseets. The blackboard slipped from beneath 
him, and he shot downward. A timber caught 
him in the side with a sharp jolt, but at the 
moment he scarcely felt the pain. His feet 
crashed through the plastering, and for an 
instant he hung between two timbers, half 
inside and half outside the garret; then, still 
striking feebly at the pursuing hornets, he 
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slipped through the opening and fell heavily | 


on the flat top of the teacher’s desk directly 
below. As he rolled to the floor, the door was 
flung open, but he did not take the trouble even 
to glance in that direction. It mattered little 
to him just then whether he was captured or 
not, or by whom. 

Late that afternoon Draper and Jimmie were 
still hard at work restoring the rooms to their 
former condition. For hours they had toiled 


THE MILAN 


the terror of every salesgirl and Ray Palme r Tr a cy 


ITH a determined expression 
on her young face Paula 
Walling looked up from the 
trunk she was packing. 

‘*I1t’s no use, Ann,’’ she 
said, ‘‘it’s the only thing for 
me to do, and I am going!’’ 

‘*But, Paula,’’ protested 

Ann Braidy, ‘‘I am going 

to keep this apartment, 
anyhow. Besides, I just can’t bear to have 
you get angry and fly away like this. I only 
said what I thought was —’’ 

‘*Now don’t spoil all you’ve done,’’ Paula 
interrupted. ‘‘I am not going because I am 
angry. I am going for my own good. I’ll 
admit I was hurt at first. Any girl would be 
hurt to have her best friend say that she was 
a failure. But don’t worry about that—it was 
true!’’ 

‘In that case, I don’t see why you have to 
leave me and move into a room by yourself, 
especially that gloomy little place. I don’t 
want to lose you, Paula!’’ 

Paula stood up and took Ann’s worried face 
between her hands. ‘‘Don’t be a goose, Ann. 
You are not going to lose me. You’ve just 
found me. Can’t you see? If I am going to 
succeed, I’ve got to stand on my own feet. You 
are so capable that, if I go on living with you, 
you will do my thinking for me, the same as 
always. You say yourself that I don’t depend 
on myself enough. Besides, I can afford the 
room I am moving into. I don’t anywhere 
near pay my share here. ’’ 

Ann started to protest once more, but Paula 
forestalled her. ‘‘Shame on you, Ann!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘You give me a lecture on my 
shortcomings and tell me how to succeed. 
Then, when I take your advice, you repent 
and try to stop me!’’ 

Just then the expressman who called for 
Paula’s belongings put an end to the argu- 
ment. Paula said good-by to her friend with 
a smile that she did not feel and moved to her 
dark little room. 

As Paula contrasted her cramped quarters 
with the pleasant, airy little apartment that 
she had left, her resolution almost failed. Be- 
fore she was aware of it, she was filled with 
self-pity, but, realizing her dangerous mood, 
she pulled herself up sharply. 

‘*None of that, Paula!’’ she cried. ‘‘Since 
the day you and Ann came to the city, you’ve 
been getting so sorry for yourself that the life of 
a miartyr would be joyful in comparison. That 
is one reason why you are still an apprentice 
in a millinery store, while Ann is the head of 
the office force in her office.’’ After a moment 
of thought she added, ‘‘Ann was never sorry 
for herself in her life; she never had time!’’ 

The next morning as Paula passed through 
the quiet salesroom to the stairs that led to the 
crowded, littered, bustling workshop she paused 
and glanced toward the booths, with rich 
hangings and gleaming mirrors, where Mme. 
Lorne’s customers tried on and criticized vari- 
ous shapes and trimmings. 

Fired with her new ambitions, Paula was just 
wondering whether her chances for success 
would be better on the sales floor than in the 
workroom when the strident voice of the head 
trimmer inquired from above, ‘‘Is that you, 
Paula?’’ And Paula hurried up the stairs. 

‘*Here,’’ said the trimmer, handing Paula 
a small sampk of green cloth, ‘‘take that over 
to one of the department-stores and get a yard 
of Georgette crape to match it. Be sure to get 
the same shade and hurry back—the woman 
will be in for her hat in an hour. ’’ 

When she returned other tasks awaited her. 

‘*Paula,’’ said the head trimmer, ‘‘take this 
hat and sew in the lining. But first light the 
gas and put on the water so as to be ready to 
steam that old black shape’’-—-she nodded 
toward a hat on the table—‘‘as soon as you 
get through with the lining. ’’ 

At first Paula found it hard to throw off her 
old habits of dreaming and of letting things 
slide. But little by little she began to take real 
pleasure in her work, and her industry earned 
a word of praise from Mme. Lorne. 

She was sewing the lining into a hat one day 
several weeks later when Mme. Lorne left the 
store on her daily pilgrimage to the wholesale 
district. There were two customers in the 
booths, and the head salesgirl was tying a rib- 
bon on a big bouquet of flowers. Before Paula 
had taken many stitches or the head salesgirl 
had arranged the bow to her satisfaction, the 
store door opened and in stalked Mrs. Lowell, 














manfully under the stern direction of Fowler, 
the janitor, who had seen them flee, had rec- 
ognized them and had easily made them come 
back. Now their task was nearing an end, for 
which they were thankful... 

Humphrey was not present, for his eyes 


were still swollen almost shut, and his side |° 


was too badly bruised to make his services 
valuable. He lay in bed at home, bitterly pon- 
dering all that had befallen him. 

His father had agreed to repair the broken 


HAT 


milliner in town. The head sales- 
girl looked wildly round in quest 
of some one on whom to shift the responsi- 
bility, but all the salesgirls were busy. Then, 
because Mme. Lorne was not there to watch, 
the girl beat a retreat to the stock room. 

‘*Paula, dear,’’ she called sweetly, ‘‘we’re 
all busy down here; please come down and 
wait on a customer. ’’ 

Astonished at such good fortune, Paula laid 
aside the hat that she was lining, gave her 
hair a pat, took off her apron and descended 
to the sales floor. Paula had never heard of 
Mrs. Lowell’s peculiarities ; but she was famil- 
iar with her pictures and recognized her in- 
stantly. She approached her with elation. 

Mrs. Lowell’s grim expression softened as 
she saw Paula’s flushed cheeks and soft gray 
eyes; in reply to Paula’s courteous inquiry 
she said nothing, but took a shape from her 
bag and handed it out. 

It was a tan Milan straw of a kind that has 
been exceedingly hard to get since the war. 

**Do you want us to trim this with flowers or 
to give it a tailored effect?’’ asked Paula, run- 
ning her fingers round the smooth silky crown. 

‘¢With flowers,’’ said Mrs. Lowell shortly. 

With the hat in her hand Paula walked over 
to a case of expensive flowers and selected 
some blossoms that she felt were suitable both 
for the hat and for Mrs. Lowell. She carried 
them back for her customer to inspect.. 

Mrs. Lowell took the hat and flowers, and 
her manner softened another degree. 

‘¢Those are exactly what I want,’’ she said 
and began to arrange them on the hat to suit 
her fancy. ‘‘There! That is the way I want 
them put on.’’ - 

Paula’s spirit rose in rebellion. She had 
already visualized the completed hat. With the 
beautiful shape and splendid flowers it could 


be made so pretty! But as Mrs. Lowell had 
arranged the flowers it would be positively 
hideous. Paula managed to keep from making 
any comment. 

There was a long pause, during which Mrs. 
Lowell gazed at Paula expectantly. 

‘*Well,’’ she said at last, ‘‘aren’t you going 
to suggest something different?’’ 

“*Tt’s your hat,’’ replied Paula tactfully. 

Mrs. Lowell’s face broke into a gratified 
smile. ‘‘My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ve interviewed 
seven milliners this morning, and you are the 
first one who has discovered that. Will you 
have the hat ready for me by two o’clock?’’ 

Paula promised that it should be ready, and 
Mrs. Lowell departed. 

Hearing the door close, the head salesgirl 
came out of her hiding place and fastened her 
eyes on the Milan straw in the apprentice’s 
hand in unbelieving amazement. 

‘*Did you get that old cat’s hat to trim with- 
out getting clawed up?’’ she asked. 

‘*Why, yes,’’ said Paula in surprise. 

The head salesgirl looked at Paula for a 
moment or two with eyes filled with awe. 
‘Good land!’’ she exclaimed, turning away. 











plastering, and Humphrey, for his part, would 
have to make a public apology in chapel. He 
turned and twisted in bed, groaning aloud, not 
because of the pain of his stings and contu- 
sions, but because he was thinking of the 
apology. 

Humphrey was learning a lesson, taught 
indeed in school, though not listed among the 
subjects in the annual catalogue—a lesson, 
moreover, perhaps more valuable to him than 
any other that he would ever acquire there. 
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Knowing just how Mrs. Lowell wanted the 
flowers arranged, Paula supposed that she her- 
self would do the trimming, but her superior 
thought otherwise. Ordering Paula to finish 
the work with which she had been engaged, 
she took the Milan straw and the flowers. 

‘*T’ll fix this,’’ she said. 

Paula started to explain how Mrs. Lowell 
wanted the flowers arranged, but the head 
trimmer looked at her scornfully. ‘‘That old 
cat?’’ she inquired. ‘‘I know her! She’s 
erazy!’? 

**No, she isn’t,’’ said Paula. She was des- 
perately anxious that her first customer should 
be pleased. ‘‘She’s only a little queer.’’ 
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OUT MY ORDERS?” SHE CR 


‘‘Same thing!’’ retorted the trimmer. 
“She is just like all the rest of the 
would-be milliners. Trim a hat according 
to her ideas, and she’ll yell her head off 
because it doesn’t look like a million dollars. 
Her kind make me sick!’ 

‘I’m sure by the way she talked that she 
won’t have it any other way,’’ Paula said 
weakly. 

‘* Deary,’’ said the head trimmer conde- 
scendingly, ‘‘when you’ve been in this game 
as long as I, you’ll see things differently. Why, 
if I trimmed a hat as you want me to trim 
this one and sent it down to the floor to sell, 
it would become the veteran dog of the place. 
It would still be here when the generation 
that’s now in the cradle is buying hats. ’’ 

She deftly began to trim the hat in much 
the same way that Paula had had in mind 
when she selected the flowers for Mrs. Lowell. 


“IS THIS THE WAY YOU CARRIED 


At two o’clock in the afternoon, Mme. Lorne 
sent one of the salesgirls up to the workroom 
for the Milan straw. Paula watched the girl 
take and descend with the hat. Then after a 
minute of silence there was a terrific explo- 
sion of voices downstairs. Belligerent questions 
and conciliatory answers reached the work- 
room. 

‘*Mrs. Lowell is at it again !’’ remarked one 
of the workers in deep disgust. ‘‘What a dis- 
position !’’ 

Paula, though she was blameless, could not 
help feeling responsible for the trouble. She 
feared that the affair would count against her 
instead of for her. A moment later, with a sink- 
ing heart, she heard her name called. 

‘*Come down here, Paula!’?’ Mme. Lorne 
cried. 

Feeling much as if she were about to be 
plunged into an icy bath, Paula descended 
once more to the salesroom floor. Mrs. Lowell 
stood by the door in a towering rage; she was 
twisting and turning the Milan straw hat. 
Mme. Lorne, red in the face, was trying to 
soothe her irate customer. Hovering about at 
a respectful distance, the sales force was ob- 
serving the familiar scéne. In the back of the 
store seyeral customers watched the struggle. 
Through this outer fringe Paula reluctantly 
made her way to the centre of trouble. 

Mrs. Lowell saw her coming and shook the 
hat at her. : 

‘*Is this the way you carried out my or- 
ders? ’’ she cried. ‘‘I told you just how I 
wanted it trimmed, and when I come back I 
find it rigged up like this!’’ 

Now that Paula was actually there she lost 
her panic. ‘‘I didn’t trim your hat, Mrs. 
Lowell,’’ she answered firmly. ‘‘I was going 
to trim it, but the head trimmer had some- 
thing else for me to do and trimmed it her- 
self.’? She did not intend to mention that the 
head trimmer had scorned her suggestions, 
but Mrs. Lowell’s next question brought out 
the truth. ‘‘Didn’t you tell her how I wanted 
it done?’’ she demanded. 

**Yes,’’ , 

Mrs. Lowell turned on Mme. Lorne furi- 
ously. ‘‘Is that the kind of help you employ ?’’ 
she demanded. She evidently intended further 
- torelieve her mind, but Paula interrupted her. 

‘*Tf you will let me have the hat for about 
fifteen minutes, and Mme. Lorne is willing, I 
can fix it just as you told me you wanted it,’’ 
she said, glancing at her employer. 

‘*Yes, yes!’? Mme. Lorne was anxious to 
do anything to appease her customer. ‘‘ Paula 
can fix it in no time just.as you ordered it.’’ 

After a brief hesitation, Mrs, Lowell handed 

the hat to Paula and sank into 
achair to wait. Paula hurried 
up to the workroom and re- 
placed the flowers as Mrs. 
Lowell wished. In a few min- 
utes she once more ran down 
to the salesroom. Mme. Lorne 
met her halfway to Mrs. Low- 
ell’s chair and started to take 
the hat from her hand, but Mrs. 
Lowell interfered. ‘‘I do not 
need anyone to wait on me 
except this young lady,’’ she 
said pointedly. 

As Mrs. Lowell’s searching 
eyes fell on it a really human 
smile spread over her face. She 
removed the hat that she was 
wearing and set. the newly 
trimmed Milan straw on her 
head at an angle to suit her 
own taste. After regarding the 
result in the mirror for a few 
moments, she smilingly nodded 
her approval. 

‘*Have this put on my bill,’’ 
she said. ‘‘And send the old 
one to my house.’’ Then, as she 
turned to go, she smiled at 
Paula and said in a voice that 
Mme. Lorne could not fail to 
hear, ‘‘My dear, I like your 
work. I am glad that at last 

there is a milliner in town 

whom I can recommend to 
inquiring friends.’’ 

Then she did an unheard- 
of thing: she patted Paula’s 
arm. 

Scarcely had the door 
closed on the customer when Mme. 
Lorne rushed up and threw her arms 
round Paula. ‘‘How did you do it?” 
she asked. ‘‘You have actually pleased 
her! She’s such an old cat, everyone 
is scared to death of her! She hasn’t been in 
here for months!’’ 

‘Why, I didn’t see anything wrong with 
her,’’ said Paula. ‘‘I only did what she asked 
me to do.’’ She did not understand why Mme 
Lorne was making such a fuss over one crit- 
ical customer, but she was enlightened in the 
next minute. 

‘Why, Paula,’’ the usually very dignified 
Mme. Lorne cried, ‘‘if Mrs. Lowetl buys her 
hats here and sends her friends,—and she as 
good as said she would,—we’ll have the best 
trade in town! In spite of her queer ways, 
Mrs. Lowell is a real leader! And, Paula,’’— 
Mme. Lorne hesitated as another thought 
struck her,—‘‘the new trade will expect you te 
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wait on them. You are promoted to salesgirl 
right now! You have been doing so well lately 
that I was going to give you a trial on the 
floor anyhow. By the way, Paula, what made 


@| T was probably ten o’clock when 
Comstock and Dermot reached 
the old distillery after leaving 
the Bolshevist meeting. Lexy 
had been making his mother 
and little Klarovna comforta- 
ble for the night in the tonneau 
of the car; he met the boys at 
the door to enjoin quiet. In whispers Com- 
stock told him what had occurred. They all 
felt uneasy, but, going outside to listen, they 
heard nothing suspicious and came back and 
fixed up a sleeping place for themselves near 
the car. 

The large folding doors of the distillery 
opened outward. Comstock drew them together 
and dropped the bar, then lay down beside 
Dermot and was soon asleep. 

Some time later he was roused suddenly by 
feeling a hand grasping his arm. He started 
up. It was the countess; she had left the car 
and was whispering to each of the boys in 
turn that there were persons outside, and that 
she had heard them try the doors softly. 

Comstock rose quietly and, going to the doors, 
peered out through a chink between them. In 
the starlight outside he saw a gang of men 
who seemed to be reconnoitring the place. He 
could hear them whispering as if they were 
arranging some plan of attack. 

Lexy had come up by this time, and he said 
to the countess in low tones: 

‘*Get into the car, mother.’’ 

The miscreants outside may have heard him, 
for, suddenly abandoning their efforts at 
stealth, they shouted menacingly, and several 
of them threw their weight against the doors. 
The bar rattled and cracked but did not yield. 
Comstock heard noises, too, at the rear of the 
building and at a side window. 

Springing into the car, Lexy seized a rifle. 
Dermot jumped up and ran to the car, and 
in his flurry he unwisely switched on the head- 
lights. Almost instantly some one fired into 
the building through the chink between the 
doors. Comstock dodged out of the glare, and 
called to Dermot to shut off the light. But even 
after the place was in darkness again the as- 
sailants continued to fire. The bullets struck 
the car, and little Klarovna screamed loudly. 

‘**Get into the car and start her, if you can!’’ 
said Comstock to Dermot. 

‘*She’s cold; I’ll have to find the gas can 
and have a light!’’ Dermot exclaimed when 
he had climbed into the automobile and the 
others had followed him. 

‘Switch on a bulb, then! ’’ Comstock cried. 

Several more revolver bullets were fired 
through the chink between the front doors; 
rough voices shouted, ‘‘Surrender, if you want 
to save your liyes!’’ 

From the back of the building dark forms 
were stealing forward; evidently some of them 
had gained an entrance at:a rear door or win- 
dow. The plight of the party was bad indeed, 
but fortunately at that moment Dermot suc- 
ceeded in starting the motor. 








**Go ahead! Go on ahead!’’ cried Comstock. 

‘*But the doors!’’ 

‘*‘Never mind the doors,’ said 
Comstock. **Go through them!’’ 

**But, laddie, I canna see where 
they are without the headlight!’’ 
Dermot exclaimed. 

‘“*Switch it on, then, and go 
ahead, in heaven’s name!’’ cried 
Comstock. 

The headlight flashed, and with 
a roar the automobile plunged 
against the doors. The bar broke 
like a reed. Both the big doors 
flew violently; outward, and from 
the outcries that rose above the 
crash the refugees guessed that whoever had 
stood there had been hurled headlong. 

With a sharp twist of the wheel, Dermot 
turned into the street and went at full speed 
across the bridge over the canal and back into 
the inhabited part of the town. Savage cries 
rose from behind, and one or more bullets 
struck against the armored plates of the car; 
but the fugitives soon distanced their pursuers 
and in the course of a few minutes made their 
wity out of the town into open country. 

There they stopped and Lexy, getting out, 
took a look at the heavens. The night was 
clear, and after finding from the Polar Star 
and Ursa Major that they were heading east- 
erly, they went on. 

Once clear of the town, the road they 
had taken soon entered uninhabited, thickly 
wooded country. The headlight showed a 
fairly good road, with telegraph poles at reg- 
ular intervals standing beside it. 

They kept on all night and shortly after 
dawn came to a hamlet, where they stopped 
for an hour at the house of a peasant and his 
wife, who gave them hot water and a loaf of 
bread. These people had never even heard of 
Vologda ; but they spoke of a place they called 





you show such industry all at once? To tell 
the truth, I was about to let you go when you 
suddenly became the best worker in the place. ’’ 


‘‘Oh, | attended a lecture, ’’ explained Paula. 


Byelokov, twenty versts away, where there 
were factories and large shops. From the 
hamlet they went on for an hour, when they 
came to a large river that they guessed was 
the Suda, for it had a southerly course. There 
was no bridge, but the road led down the bank 
to a ferry. There was a town on the other 
side that they guessed was Byelokov. Dermot 
drove the car to the ferry slip, then sounded 
his horn to summon the ferry keeper, who 
was probably with the scow that was moored 
on the other side. A rough response greeted 
the summons. Three or four men with rifles 
came out from a shed near where the scow 
lay and opened fire. Comstock guessed that 
their Bolshevist assailants of the night before 
had telephoned ahead of them to some of their 
comrades in Byelokov. 

The men fired shot after shot with such good 
aim that most of the bullets struck the shield. 
Dermot began hastily to back the car away; 
but Lexy was so incensed by this unprovoked 
attack that he thrust forward the muzzle of 
the machine gun and, before Comstock could 
stop him, had sprayed the other bank of the 
stream with bullets. The riflemen fled to cover, 
but continued to fire from the shed. 

‘*Now what shall we do?’’ Dermot exclaimed. 

Only one course seemed possible: to go back 
and get out of range. That, indeed, Dermot 
was doing — backing the car away in haste. 
Comstock advised him to turn as soon as he 
came to a place on the road that was wide 
enough and go toward the hamlet where they 
had breakfasted. 

Soon, however, they came to a road that 
diverged from the highway; and after some 
hesitation they changed their course. The road 
led northward along the west side of the river. 
Comstock hoped that they would come to 
another ferry, by which they could cross; but 
no signs of a ferry appeared, and the river 
was swift wherever the road approached it. 
The forest ahead seemed interminable. 

After going on for two hours they met four- 
horse teams drawing loads of freshly sawed 
lumber. The astonished teamsters told them 
that there were extensive sawmills twelve 
versts farther up the river, and that, oddly 
enough, the proprietor’s name was Kerensky. 

Comstock decided to go on as far as the 
mills and, perhaps, to spend the night there, 
since the day was already far spent. The road 
was so badly rutted that they had to go at low 
speed; dusk was falling when at last the 
sound of saws cutting through logs and the 
sparkle of bright lights ahead made them 
aware that they were approaching the mill. 

The place proved to be a settlement sur- 
rounded with piles of lumber. On one side the 
noisy, brilliantly lighted mill extended for two 
or three hundred feet along the river bank; on 
the other side stood a row of twelve log houses 
where the workmen lived with their families. 
Standing on higher ground was another much 
larger log house, manifestly that of the owner. 
Like the mill and the row of smaller houses, 
it was lighted by electricity, evidently from a 
dynamo in the mill. The shriek of 
saws and the racket from racing 
Saw carriages were so great that no 
one appeared to notice the tooting 
of their horn, and at last Dermot 
drove on to the large house just 
beyond the mill. As they ap- 
proached, a workman was coming 
out of the door, but on seeing the 
ear he stopped short, stared and 
ran back inside. Dermot sounded 
the horn again; a moment later a 
large, bearded man stepped forth 
with a carbine in his hands. 

‘*Who are you?’’ he cried. 

In most: pacific tones Lexy explained that 
they were travelers looking for shelter for the 
night, and then inquired if they were address- 
ing M. Kerensky. 

‘*T am Kerensky, but what are you?’’ the 
man replied. ‘‘Are you Bolsheviki?’’ 

‘*Not in the least,’’ Lexy hastened to reply. 
‘*The fact is we are escaping from them. I am 
a Russian cadet. We are for the Kerensky 
government; and may I ask if you are a con- 
nection of the premier ?’’ 

The bearded man smiled and lowered his 
rifle. ‘‘None whatever,’’ he said. ‘‘It is the 
mere chance of a name. But why do you come 
here in an armed automobile?’’ 

Lexy explained the circumstances of their 
flight from Petrograd. ‘‘We were trying to 
reach Vologda,’’ he continued, ‘‘but we were 
fired on at the ferry below here and forced to 
turn in this direction. I have my mother and 
little sister with me,’’ Lexy went on, ‘‘and we 
should be grateful for shelter. ’’ 

The countess now got down from the car 
with little Klarovna in her arms. The big mill- 
man’s manner had changed completely, and, 
throwing open the door behind him, he prof- 





fered them the hospitality of his house. 


‘*If you will name the lecturer, I’ll give the | remember the telephone number of the express- 


rest of the force tickets and make them go,’’ 
said Mme. Lorne. 


man who had moved her baggage. She was 
going to return as soon as she possibly could 


But Paula did not hear. She was trying to| to the little apartment and Ann Braidy. 


A FLIGHT FROM PETROGRAD @ 


Chapter Three, in which Dermot drives 
out of the distillery 


ORAWN BY GEORGE A. HARKER 


C.A.Stephens 





WITH A ROAR THE AUTOMOBILE PLUNGED AGAINST THE DOORS 


There the fugitives passed the third night of 
their flight. The house, though of logs, was 
commodious. Sergey Kerensky, indeed, had 
built up a prosperous business there at the 
falls of the Suda. Like all Russians of the 
better class who have labored to promote the 
industries of their country, he was strongly 
opposed to the Bolsheviki. 
‘*They are as selfish as hogs and ignorant 
of everything that goes to make a country 
prosper!’’ he exclaimed at supper that night. 
‘*The sawyers at my mill have begun to say 
they will soon take it from me. I hired those 
fellows when they were poor and half 
starved. I have built good homes for them 
and pay wages that enable them to live in 
comfort and to send their children to school. 
Have they any gratitude? Not a spark! They 
are actually planning to murder me. They 
haven’t enough intelligence to carry on this 
business for even one day. What they want is 
to get hold of what property there is here, 
and be lazy.’’ 

Kerensky’s wife, a large, strong woman, 
confirmed what her husband had said. 


them all of late,’’ she remarked. ‘‘The blame 
is with the anarchist agitators who are now 
misleading them. Those wretches are taking 
Russia back to barbarism and all the poverty, 
starvation and squalor that go with it!’’ 

‘*You will understand now,’’ the millman 
said to Lexy and Comstock, ‘‘why I came to 
the door with a rifle in my hands when I 
heard your car outside. I imagined that a gang 
of Bolsheviki had come. Within a month I 
may be fighting for my life here.’’ 

Two months before the Kerenskys had sent 
their three children north to relatives in Arch- 
angel. They believed that Archangel was less 
likely to fall under the control of the Reds than 
towns nearer Petrograd and Moscow. If their 
mill should be destroyed, Kerensky and his 
wife planned to escape north themselves. 

Kerensky told Comstock that they could 
cross the river at the mill by a bridge used for 
hauling logs and that on the other side a road 
led eastward through the forest to Usspensk, 
whence a post road led southeast to Vologda, 
which was about two hundred versts from 
Usspensk. Kerensky had a private telephone 
line to Navorlosk, and from there other wires 
extended to Vologda. When he was told the 
object of their journey, the kindly mill owner 
offered to call up the business house at Vologda 
where young Comstock was to meet his father, 
and during the evening he tried several times to 
do so. But each time the operator at Usspensk 





replied that she could not get connection with 


‘*Tt’s the evil spirit that has entered into | 


Vologda, owing, presumably, to the wires 
having been cut by Bolsheviki. 

That news made them fear that the Reds 
held Vologda. Comstock was now in greater 
perplexity than before. There was grave likeli- 
hood of their being attacked and robbed if they 
tried to keep on to Vologda; he knew, too, 
that his father had planned to go from Vologda 
to Archangel and leave Russia by way of the 
northern route. Would Mr. Comstock wait at 
Vologda, or, when the Bolsheviki menaced the 
town, would he have rushed on to Archangel. 

‘*Tf I were in your place and had that car, 
I should head at once for Archangel,’’ the 
millman advised. 

‘* But what is the distance ?’’ Comstock 
asked. 

‘*Tt’s a long way,’’ Kerensky replied. ‘‘It’s 
about eight hundred versts; but if the weather 
holds favorable, you can make it in four days. ’’ 

**But how about oil fuel?’’? Dermot put in. 

Kerensky said that they could probably pur- 
chase oil at a town called Byelosersk and at 
hamlets along the post roads. 

Comstock was in doubt and wanted a little 
time to reflect on it. Once in the night he 
waked and lay for some time thinking over the 
situation. He knew that it would be risky to set 
off on so long a journey at that season of the 
year, with the days steadily growing shorter 
and the nights colder. Yet he realized that the 
advice of the mill owner, who knew the coun- 
try and the conditions, should be sound. At 
last he decided to talk the matter over with 
the other members of the party. 

The mill whistle and a cheery bell waked 
them at six o’clock ; but six o’clock in northern 
Russia at that season of the year is four hours 
before sunrise. Mme. Kerensky, however, was 
astir and had breakfast waiting for them. The 
dining room was ablaze with bright lights. 

‘*You have made a beautiful place here!’’ 
Comstock exclaimed with warm appreciation. 

‘*It was a black wilderness when I struck 
| the first blow here ten years ago,’’ Kerensky 
| replied. ‘‘ And from the present outlook it will 
| soon be a black wilderness again,’’ he added 
gloomily. Then he changed the subject and 
asked Comstock what they had decided on. 

‘*T think we shall take your advice and start 
for Archangel,’? Comstock replied. He had 
conferred with the others before breakfast, and 
they had all agreed to risk the longer journey. 

‘**T still believe that is your safest course,’’ 
Kerensky said. ‘‘It is what I should do.’’ 

After breakfast they took cordial leave of 
their host and hostess, crossed the river and 
entered the deep forest. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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GEN. ALEXEI BRUSSILOFF 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OO many reformers think that the end 
not only justifies the means but qualifies 
the agent. 


Would you when Men in hostile Ranks are 
thronged 
Be always Right ? Be always with the Wronged. 


YOUNG man, who has found time during 

his work as a messenger boy to pursue 
killing flies as an avoeation, has killed twenty- 
seven and a half quarts of them, or approxi- 
mately 334,000. He is a veritable Napoleon in 
his modest field. 


OST men know the happy surprise, the 
feeling of unalloyed satisfaction, that 
comes from finding an unexpected dollar in the 
corner of a pocket. The country is now having 
that feeling, for every new week confirms the 
assurance of much largér yields of the impor- 
tant cereal crops than was expected. Kansas 
for the first time in its history will have bumper 
crops of corn and wheat in the same year. 


HAT predatory animals in New Mexico 

destroy 34,000 head of cattle and 165,000 
sheep a year seems incredible, but the feats of 
individual animals in other states go far to 
confirm the estimate. A mountain lion in Wy- 
oming, which was killed in the spring of 1919, 
was known to have killed $1000 worth of live 
stock in one month. A single wolf has been 
known to kill in six months 150 head of cattle 
worth $5000, and in less than three months six 
Texas coyotes killed 300 sheep worth $3200. 


CARCITY and high price of fuel, together 
with the increase in railway passenger 
fares, are likely to make within a few years a 
very radical change in American motor cars. 
Europe, especially in England and France, is 
far ahead of the United States in small, low- 
powered cars that give ample speed and hill- 
climbing capacity on a very low expenditure 
of gasoline. Forty miles to the gallon is not 
uncommon. Such cars, now almost unknown 
in the United States, will find a cordial wel- 
come. 
E wring our hands over the disappearance 
of our forests, but we do little that is 
to the purpose. Why should not our cities and 
towns follow the example of some of the Euro- 
pean cities and own their own woodlands? 
There is plenty of land to be had, in the east- 
ern part of the country certainly, that is good 
for little else than growing trees. The city of 
Zurich, in Switzerland, gets $20,000 a year 
from its wood lot of 2800 acres, and its citizens 
get a good supply of timber firewood at rea- 
sonable rates. 


HE government, eager to do anything that | 
will reduce the cost of living, has ordered | 


from Germany some-sample suits of the paper 
clothing that the Germans made in war time. 
They cost about sixty cents apiece, which is a 
considerable saving, as compared with the sixty 
dollars that a suit of good woolen cloth costs. 
The experiment will be worth watching. We 
have had paper collars—as the legacy of the 
Civil War—and we have paper napkins and 
paper towels. The Japanese, very sensibly, 
use paper handkerchiefs. Paper clothes may 
be all right, but they suggest infinite possibil- 
ities of tragedy. 


HE quantity of provisions that an ocean | 
liner requires for a transatlantic voyage is | 


astonishing to one unfamiliar with the scale of 
ocean travel to-day. Although a big ship crosses 
from New York to Southampton in less than 
a week, it carries for a single voyage more 
than 500 gallons of condensed milk, 1100 pounds 
of tea, 1595 pounds of coffee, 1672 packages of 
squabs, 6000 dozen eggs, 12,000 pounds of fish, 
12,779 pounds of sugar, 32,600 pounds of beef, 
40,000 pounds of ice, and 60,000 pounds of 


| vegetables, shellfish, cereals and other neces- 
| saries, and huge quantities of chickens, guinea 
| hens, caviar and paté de foie gras. 





| potatoes, not to mention the stores of fruit, 


es 
THE VICTOR IN THE WAR 


T is now almost two years since the world 
] celebrated with hysterical joy the armi- 

stice, harbinger of returning peace. But 
peace has not come. The historian of the future 
will write of the armistice as the end of a/| 
violent phase of the great revolutionary wars; | 
it led to a truce between certain great powers, 
but not to the final peace that everyone ex- 
pected. The treaty of Versailles may prove no 





| more conelusive than the peace of Amiens or 


| the peace of Tilsit. 

It is Russia, the nation that we wrote down 
as exhausted and helpless in 1917, that is the 
aggressive and, so far, the successful protag- 
onist in the war to-day. Russia, like France 
of the Revolution, has been: stimulated and 
energized by the ferment of the new ideas that 
have stirred the country since the fall of the 
Czar. It has felt, even in its defeat and weak- 
ness, in the breaking away of province after 
province, and in the constant interference of 
other nations in its domestic affairs, a strong 
revival of national spirit. Its resources, great 
in spite of the mismanagement of its present 
masters, are largely turned to the use of its 
army. The Polish invasion united Russia; the 
Russian army to-day is commanded and offi- 
cered by men of the old army, trained and 
capable men. ‘Gen. Brussiloff is said to be at 
the head of the organization. Whatever is to 
be the future of the soviet government, it is 
to-day the government of Russia, defending 
the country against invasion, and promising 
to restore its former boundaries and its former 
influence in Europe. 

The collapse of Polish resistance offers a 
great opportunity to the ambition of Lenine. 
He means apparently to make peace only in 
Warsaw and, if he finds the matter not too 
difficult, to set up a soviet government there. 
Poland-as a candidate for the Slav hegemony 
he means to wipe out. The Allies will protest, 
and events may in the end drive them to fight. 
But they can get to the scene of action only 
across Germany. Either they must buy German 
permission by yielding some important points 
in the Versailles treaty, or they must make 
up their minds to fight; for Germany will 
hardly stand by and see itself invaded and 
Russia dismembered. 

German policy to-day requires a strong 
Russia. The Germans make no secret of the 
fact that an allianee between the two nations 
is their ultimate aim. It is the vision of a 
restored Russia and a revived Germany, in 
friendly understanding with the Moslem peo- 
ples, that troubles the minds of the British and 
French statesmen. If the new phase of the 
great war ends in that way, it will be central 
and eastern Europe that has won the war. 
There are those who think that what we mean 
by Western civilization is in greater peril to- 
day than it was in 1914 or 1918. 

It is interesting to observe, however, that 
those who know best what is going on fear 
Russia more than they fear Bolshevism. They 
do not think Bolshevism will overrun the 
world; they even believe that it wanes in 
Russia. The soviets have not made Russia 
happy or prosperous or peaceful. The leaders 
themselves admit that the peasants do not 
embrace Bolshevism as a theory and that the 
proletariat does not work well except under 
compulsion. Lenine is constantly making con- 
cessions of one sort or another to the despised 
bourgeois. He still has the power in his own 
hands, but he keeps it by surrendering little 
by little the essentials of Bolshevism as we 
first knew it. A good many people look to see 
the army that his colleague, Trotzky, has 
created through the help of the generals of the 
old régime turn against the soviets; and they 
expect Brussiloff or another to play toward 
Lenine the part that Napoleon played toward 
the Directory. But no one outside Russia 
knows enough to predict what will happen 
there. 

What is certain is that pure Bolshevism has 
no chance of conquering France and Britain 
unless after such a crushing overthrow. as 
Russia experienced three years ago. It is also 
apparent that Russia and Germany are grav- 
itating steadily toward each other. Whether 
Lenine bolshevizes Germany, or whether reac- 
tion triumphs in both countries, there is reason 
to think that both will be implacably hostile 
to the democracies of France and England. 
The destruction of the British Empire and the 
reduction of France to powerlessness would be 
the aim of any such combination in eastern 
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Europe. That is why there is so much uneasi- 
ness over the Polish breakdown. With Poland 
gone there is nothing to prevent Germany and 
Russia from falling into each other’s arms. 
The foundations would be laid for another 
struggle, and it is not likely that the United 
States could in its present mood be induced to 
lend its aid again to the Allies. 

The world war is not yet over, and it is by 
no means certain who will be the victor in the 


end. 
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WEDDING GIFTS 


MAN of wealth and position recently 
A gained prominence in the newspaper 
headlines by giving a pig as a wedding 
present. It was a good pig—young, healthy, 
well-born, and showing even in youth a pleas- 
ing disposition toward adiposity. Doubtless the 
bride was pleased, and not impossibly she ex- 
pressed the pleasure with which she and her 
husband looked forward to having so depend- 
able a source of breakfast bacon always at 
hand. It was really an excellent choice. 

The passing surprise that it occasioned 
shows the change in American life and cus- 
toms. Anyone who has the curiosity to study 
the history of the custom of giving wedding 
presents will find himself carried back to simple 
conditions 2nd first principles: ‘the desire of 
parents to set a son or a daughter not empty- 
handed on the road to life. The wedding gifts 
were the material things with which the young 
couple could begin their housekeeping. Laban 
gave a maidservant both to Rachel and to 
Leah when each was married to Jacob; and 
in the life of that day a maidservant was a 
very ‘‘useful’’ present to girls in their position. 
Doubtless Laban would have done more if it 
had not been that Jacob, as the schoolboy said 
of Hawthorne in Concord, was living ‘‘at the 
old man’s.’’ At any rate, when they left, 
neither Jacob nor his wives felt any compunc- 
tion in helping themselves generously to La- 
ban’s flocks and herds. 

It is not so long ago, either in this country 
or in England, that families even in comfort- 
able circumstances thought it quite fitting to 
give to a daughter a cow, a calf, a colt, a ewe 
or a pig; and feather beds, pillows and cooking 
utensils were among the most usual and uni- 
versally approved gifts. But gradually the 
fashion has inclined more toward the beautiful 
—or rather the ornamental—than to the useful. 
Silverware and bric-a-brac and pictures have 
taken the place of the calm-eyed cow, and the 
nickel-plated percolator looks down upon the 
homely skillet. The change is owing to the 
very human desire of donors to give something 
durable: something that will associate them 
permanently with their gift; but unless they 
are blessed with good taste the result is not 
always so satisfactory as they suppose. 

Conditions of modern life are, of course, too 
firmly established ever to permit a return to 
the older fashion, but does not the gift of the 
pig suggest new possibilities? For prospective 
dwellers in flats the ordinary pig might, per- 
haps, be out of the question on account of the 
lack of room. But there is the razorback, a 
sort of natural flat pig, so to speak, admirably 
designed to fit into convenient crevices or to 
stand, like a folding bed, against the wall. 
Nature is, indeed, wonderful, when you con- 
sider her many aspects. 


es 
FAULTY TAXATION 


O system of taxation ever was or ever 
will be perfect. The question regarding 
any tax system is: how faulty is it? 

The reason is obvious. Tax laws must be 
uniform, but the conditions of the taxed are 
infinitely various. The result is that taxes 
operate unequally and unfairly, sometimes to 
the injury of great bodies of taxpayers. 

There is very little if any dissent from the 
statement that our present system of national 
taxation is extremely faulty. A powerful expo- 
sition of its inequity is contained in a pam- 
phlet by Mr. Otto H. Kahn, who is recognized 
as an eminent economist. Those who contra- 
dict his main propositions ‘will point to the 
fact that he is connected with great financial 
interests. That is true; but he approaches the 
subject and discusses it from the point of view 
of the general public. If his reasoning is 
sound, his wealth and his business relations 
cannot weaken it. 

His chief objections are directed against the 
excess profits tax and the tax on incomes. He 
accepts heavy taxation as a consequence of the 
war and agrees that it should be laid upon 
those who are best able to bear it. The point 
is that by the excess of the rates exacted en- 
terprise is discouraged and business is checked 


or destroyed. That is as much a hardship to 
the wage earners, who depend upon business 
activity and prosperity, as it is to the capital- 
ists for whom they work. . 
With respect to the income tax, Mr. Kahn 
believes that the rates imposed on the larger 
incomes work harm to the country. Our super- 


taxes are almost three times as great as those 
of Great Britain, where a wiser course has 
been pursued. To demand nearly five eighths 
of an income, however big it is, and to require 
it in cash, takes away a large part of the sur- 
plus that industry needs for its own expansion. 
Moreover, it is found that it leads many of 
those whose incomes are very large to invest 
their fortunes in tax-exempt bonds, whereas if 
they were not so heavily doomed they might 
and would invest them in productive enter- 
prises—in industrial, transportation or trading 
companies. 

Of course that is a mere outline of the argu- 
ment, but it seems to be sound. Nevertheless, 
money must be had, and if you reduce or cut 
off one source of revenue you must find a sub- 
stitute for it; Mr. Kahn’s preference is for a 
very small tax, possibly not more than one per 
cent, on all sales, great or small. It would cost 
almost nothing to collect it, would not increase 
the army of officeholders, would hardly be felt 
by anyone, even the poorest; and the yield 
would be enormous. 

oe ¢ 

TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 

"Tiintne is no question that the increase 
in the freight charges and the passenger 
fares now in effect was necessary to the 
continued operation of the railways, and so far 
as it enables the roads to improve their equip- 
ment it will benefit the country; but in so far 
as it lessens shipments and reduces the amount 

of travel it will be an evil. 

In a broad sense the history of civilization 
is the history of highways and means of com- 

/munication. In the days of Rome, when there 
was no better tractive force than the horse, the 
road was the main thing; and Rome built roads 
that stand to-day. Steam introduced a new 
era, in which the vehicle and the motive power 
were as important as the roadbed. The inven- 
tion of the internal combustion engine, which 
made the automobile possible, was only a 
prolongation of that era: the roadbed is still 
important. But the aéroplane makes the road 
of little or no account. The vehicle and the 
driving power are what count. 

Every improvement has increased the volume 
of travel and of traffic, and both are educa- 
tional. Go into the Allegheny Mountains after 
you have become familiar with New England 
and the Middle West, and note the geographical 
difference. In New England and New York 
State the valleys are broad. The streams flow 
through wide bottom lands in which there is 
plenty of room for railways and carriage roads. 
Travel and transportation are therefore easy, 
and the population has always been able to 
exchange goods and ideas, and in consequence 
is cultivated and progressive. 

The southern Alleghenies, on the other 
hand, present a jumble of mountain ranges the 
slopes of which meet at the bottom. There are 
no wide valleys. In a great part of the region 
there is hardly room for even a carriage road 
to cling and claw its way along the base of the 
hills above the mountain streams. In many 
places the only avenue is the bed of the 
stream itself, and the only conveyance, a horse. 
The result is a population that is of splendid 
stock, with admirable capacity for everything 
that is worthy, but is too often ignorant and 
narrow - minded. The backwardness of the 
Southern mountaineers needs no other explan- 
ation than Shakespeare’s remark that ‘‘ Home- 
keeping youth have ever homely wits.’’ 

The new rates will probably have little effect 
on travel for business, but they will undoubt- 
edly lessen pleasure travel; so we must face 
the disagreeable fact that our educational facil- 
ities are now a little poorer than they were. 

ee 
IRELAND UNDER SINN FEIN 
HE premier of Great Britain, Mr. Lloyd 

"T ccore, has much besides the difficult 

situation in Poland to trouble him. The 
Irish question grows no simpler as time goes 
by. It must disturb him not only for itself 
but because, while it remains unsettled, it 
paralyzes Great Britain’s arm in other fields, 
where the very existence of the empire may 
be at stake. The gifted opportunist is hard 
put to it to find a course of action that will 
serve, and it is no wonder that his proverbial 
buoyancy is:a good deal damped. 

The fire of Sinn Fein enthusiasm has over- 

run almost all Ireland. The county councils in 
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Connaught, Leinster and Munster are almost 
wholly made up of men who have abjured 
the British allegiance and are defying British 
authority. Those men virtually govern Ire- 
land to-day. The Dail Eireann, or Parliament 
of Sinn Fein, meets seeretly in Dublin and 
passes laws that the people of all Ireland 
except northeast Ulster obey in preference to 
the laws passed by the Parliament at West- 
minster. Sinn Fein has established courts all 
over Ireland, and the people take their law- 
suits to those tribunals. The British court- 
houses, when they have not been burned 
down, are deserted. Lawyers openly advise 
their clients to sue in the Sinn Fein courts 
because the judgments of those courts are the 
only ones that the community will respect. 

Why has Great Britain, which clearly has 
the military power needed to reduce Ireland 
to submission, hitherto hesitated to use it? 
Because it recognizes that almost all Ireland 
stands at present firmly behind Sinn Fein in 
_@ demand for virtual independence, and it 
understands that the day of conquest by force, 
and government of peoples against their will, 
is past. Because the present moment, when 
England has been fighting a long war for 
‘*self-determination’’ and the rights of small 
peoples, is above all an unfortunate time to 
resort to coercion. Because the precedent of 
1914, when by the threat of force the loyal 
population of Ulster was permitted to resist 
the Home Rule bill of the Asquith govern- 
ment, rises up now to trouble the present 
ministry. Because, finally, a large part of the 
English people, including all the Labor party, 
are firmly set against military coercion and 
might make serious trouble if it were used. 

At last the government’s hand has been 
forced. Mr. Lloyd George, having got nothing 
by temporizing, could temporize no longer, and 
Parliament has passed a bill that recognizes 
the breakdown of the constitutional law courts 
and establishes courts-martial in their place. 
The execution of any such law is the thing to 
watch ; we can judge from that how much in 
earnest Mr. Lloyd George is. Meanwhile there 
are continual rumors of approaching compro- 
mise. The British government would be glad 
enough to settle the matter in that way, but 
the difficulty is within Ireland itself. It is 
hard to imagine Mr. de Valera and Sir Edward 
Carson agreeing on any course that required 
mutual concessions. 


Soc ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From August 12 to August 18) 


OAL.—The joint conference of the scale 

committee of miners and operators in ‘the 
central bituminous field met in Cleveland and 
debated the demands of the miners for increased 
wages. When this record closed no agreement 
had been reached. ° 


XPRESS RATES.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted the Railway 
Express Company permission to advance its 
rates 12% per cent. The case has been pending 
for some time and the decision does not take 
into account the recent award of the Railway 
Labor Board, which increases the wages of 
the express company employees more than the 
inereased charges will bring in. 
eS 
OMAN SUFFRAGE.—On August 13 
the Tennessee Senate ratified the nine- 
teenth amendment, 25 to 4, and on August 18 
the House followed suit bya vote of 50 to 46. 
Tennessee is the thirty-sixth state to ratify 
the amendment, and if no legal flaw is found 
in the procedure the women of the entire 
country will be entitled to vote for President 
and Congress on November 2. It was said that 
the Tennessee Constitutional League meant to 
challenge the legality of the act of the legisla- 
ture. The North Carolina Legislature voted to 
postpone action on the amendment for a year. 
Ss 
LYMPIC GAMES.—The Olympic Ath- 
letic Festival opened at Antwerp on 
August 14. A large delegation of American 
athletes took part, and by August 18 they had 
a commanding lead in the scoring. 
eS 


IUME.—D’Annunzio has declared his 

intention of proclaiming the city-state of 
Fiume, with somewhat extended boundaries, 
free and independent. On this policy he is 
in disagreement with the National Council of 
Fiume, with which he has accordingly broken 
relations. e 


EXICO.—It was announced at Mexico 
City that the difficulties in Lower 
California had been settled, and that Gov. 
Canta had agreed to surrender his office to Gen. 
Salazar. — At the same time the government 
admitted that a new revolt, led by one Pedro 





Zamora, had broken out in Jalisco. —— The 
Mexican government will attempt to extradite 
Sefior Estrada Cabrera, former president of 
Guatemala. He is accused of having procured 
the assassination of Gen. Barillas, a rival 
Guatemalan politician, in Mexico City in 1907. 


Ss 
REECE.—Two young Greeks, who were 
formerly in the Greek military service and 
partisans of King Constantine, tried to assassi- 
nate Premier Venizelos at the Lyons railway 
station in Paris. He was not seriously hurt. 
e 
RANCE AND BRITAIN.— The course 
of the French government in recognizing 
the régime of Gen. Baron Wrangel in the 
Crimea as an independent government empha- 
sizes the divergence of French and British 
policy regarding Russia. While France remains 
inflexibly hostile to the Bolsheviki and contin- 
ues to give recognition and aid to the Russian 
©: m movements opposed to 
———— them, soviet commis- 
sioners are in London 
to conduct trade nego- 
tiations, and Mr. Lloyd 
George is lukewarm to | 
Poland and cold to 
Wrangel. —— On Au- 
gust 13 the executives 
of all the leading Brit- 
ish trade - unions met 
in London and voted to 
authorize a Council of | 
Action to order a gen- | 
eral strike or any other 
form of direct action, 
if that were thought to be necessary, to pre- 
vent any military or naval operations against 
Russia and to compel the recognition of the 
soviet government by Great Britain. Two rep- 
resentatives of that Council, Messrs. Adamson 
and Gosling, went to Paris to confer with the 
leaders of the Labor Federation of France, 
but they were invited by the French govern- 
ment to leave the country. ——Premier Lloyd 
George in the House of Commons declared 
that the government would meet boldly the 
threat of a general strike, but added that the 
government’s Russian policy was the same as 
that recommended by the unions. 
e 


RELAND.— Speaking in Parliament on 

August 16, Mr. Lloyd George said that the 
government was ready at any time to discuss 
proposals for a settlement of the Irish question 
with representatives of Irish opinion on three | 
conditions: that the six Ulster counties must 
have separate treatment, that there must be 
no. secession of any part of Ireland from the 
United Kingdom, and that nothing would be 
considered that impaired the safety of the 
British Isles in case of war.—On August 12 
the Lord Mayor of Cork, Mr. MacSweney, was 
arrested, with ten members of the corporation 
of Cork, for activities subversive of government 
authority. In prison the men refused to take 
food, and on August 17 the mayor was trans- 
ported to England and lodged in jail in London. 
He was reported to be quite ill from the 
effects of his ‘‘hunger-strike.’’—— Policemen 
and soldiers wrecked the village of Temple- 
more in revenge for the recent murder of a 
police inspector. ° 


USSO-POLISH WAR.— The Russian 

army continued to advance to the north 
and east of Warsaw until their line was within 
twenty miles of the Polish capital They 
threatened to swing round to the west and take 
the city in the rear. At this point the Polish 
resistance stiffened, and, aided by better artil- 
lery, they seem to have brought the Russians 
to a halt. Indeed Warsaw reported counter- 
attacks by Gen. Pilsudski, which were suc- 
cessful. Gen. Weygand, Marshal Foch’s former 
chief of staff, has reorganized the Polish de- 
fense, and the Polish left wing, which was 
charged with the responsibility of driving the 
Russians out of the Danzig corridor, and so 
of putting an end to the danger of encircle- | 
ment, was commanded by the French generals, | 
Henry and Billotte. On August 18 it was an- | 
nounced that the Bolshevik forces had been 
driven back along this front and that the 
Poles were again in possession of the fork be- 
tween the Narew and the Bug rivers—the key 
to the northern defenses of Warsaw. In the 
south the Polish lines held firm, and they 
were reported to be driving the Russians back 
in Galicia and along the river Bug. Later 
reports were even more encouraging to the 
Poles, and intimated that the Russian line 
might be broken and its communications cut. 
On August 14 the Polish peace delegates ar- 
rived at Minsk, where they were to meet the 
Russians. Three days later the first sessions 
of the conference were held and the Russian 
terms were read to the Polish delegates. The 
soviet government promised to respect the 
independence of Poland but insisted that it 
must have strong guarantees against any pos- 
sible aggression on the part of Poland. ——The 
Ameriean eruiser Pittsburgh and two destroy- 
ers were ordered to go to Danzig. Moscow 
announced a meeting there between the soviet 
government and delegates from the Turkish 
Nationalist movement in Anatolia, and added 
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that they had,‘‘agreed in principle. ’’ 


Boys and Girls 


Make your candy at 
home. It’s easy, lots of 


fun. Costs but little 


NY time you want some real good 
candy, try making it with Karo. 
These delicious Karo Candies are very 
easily made. 
By making Karo Candies at home 


you are absolutely sure of purity and 
cleanliness. 


It’s lots of fun to make Karo Candy. 
For it turns out just the way you like— 
and so tasty and delicious that every- 
one will like it. 

When your friends are visiting, make 
some nice creamy Karo Fudge with that 
rich chocolate taste. It takes only a few 
minutes. Follow the recipes below. 
You’re bound to make good Fudge. 


You can buy Karo at the grocers, if 
there isn’t any at home now. 


Here are three dandy recipes: 
KARO FUDGE 


2 squares (or ounces) Chocolate 4% cup Karo 
4% cup Cold Mitk 2 tab 
2 cups Granulated Sugar 


Grate the chocolate, and add all the ingredients except the 
vanilla. Cook slowly, stirring once in a while. Cook till it makes 
a soft ball in cold water (requires about five minutes after actually 
boiling). Remove from fire, add the vanilla, and beat until it be- 
gins to granulate. Pour at once into pan well oiled with Mazola. 
Mark deeply in cakes when nearly cold. 


KARO COCOANUT CANDY 


%2 Cocoanut 1 cup Karo 
1 cup Brown Sugar 1 tablespoon Mazola 
1 teaspoon Vinegar 


Shave the cocoanut fine and spread on tin dishes in a warm 
place to make soft and pliable. Boil the other ingredients without 
stirring till brittle in cold water. Stir in the cocoanut lightly and 
pour onto tins well oiled with Mazola. 


TAFFY 


2 cups Sugar 
3 cups Karo 


1, cup Vinegar 





Mazola 
1 teaspoon Vanilla 





1 tablespoon Mazola 
1 pinch Soda 
2 teaspoons Vanilla 


Boil sugar and Karo till it gets a little thick and add vinegar. 
When nearly done add Mazola and soda. Remove from fire and add 
vanilla. The test for all taffy is that it must be crisp in cold water. 


FREE 


For other kinds of delicious Karo 
Candies write for the new 64-page 
beautifully illustratedCorn Products 
Cook Book. FREE. Corn Products 
Refining Company, P. O. Box 161, 
New York City. 
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THE CORPORAL’S PRAYER 
HE Y.M.C. A. hut of a large base camp 
in France was packed to the doors to 
hear the new chaplain who had arrived 
from England only a few hours before. 
How heartily the men sang the old 
songs, Jesus, Lover of my Soul, Rock 
of Ages and Lead, Kindly Light, and how rever- 
ently quiet they were during the reading and 
the prayer. The chaplain had just started his ad- 
dress when suddenly a corporal—absolutely drunk 
—pushed his way into the hut, bawling at the top 
of his voice a comic song. 

“Shut up!” cried several of the men. 

“Pitch him out!” cried others wrathfully. 

“Leave him alone, men!” cried the chaplain. 
**Let’s see what he’ll do!”’ 

The drunken fellow stumbled up a narrow lane 
between the men to the platform, saying in a thick 
voice, “I can sing as well as any of you, I know! 
And preach, too, gov’nor!” he added as he caught 
sight of the chaplain. “Lemme try!” : 

“Come on,” said the chaplain, to the astonish- 
ment of the men. “ Let’s see what you can do, 
mate.” 

With a broad grin the poor fellow climbed upon 
the platform. When he at last stood before the 
crowd he said with a drunken laugh, “Now, chap- 
lain, what’ll it be, a song, a sermon, or a prayer?” 

Under a strong sense of inspiration, and fighting 
down his natural repulsion at the idea, the chap- 
lain replied, ‘‘You’d better pray, my son.” 

The man looked sobered for an instant, and then 
he shut his eyes. 

“Let us pray,” said the chaplain, and a hush 
fell over all the men. 

The corporal, controlling his speech with diffi- 
culty, began, “Oh, God!” There was a long silence. 
“Oh, God!” he started again. Then another long 
spell of silence. 

Then came a sob that rent the hearts of all. The 
fellow’s head sank upon his hands; he half turned 
to the chaplain, whose arms were round him in an 
instant. In broken tones the man sobbed out, “I 
had a good mother, sir—once—she taught me —” 
He could get no further. 

“Let us pray,” said the chaplain again, and in 
strong but tender tones he commended the man 
and his comrades to the God of Mercy who under- 
stands and who, in Christ, ‘‘was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” The 
chaplain thanked God for the old home, for sainted 
mothers and for honest fathers. There was no ser- 
mon that night—but the corporal’s soul was given 
to Christ, and many another man’s, too. 

The corporal was never drunk again, and during 
his stay with that battalion the chaplain had no 
truer friend or more willing helper in all his work 
than he. 

e¢¢9 : 
“APPLY WITHIN” 

H, Aunt Madge,” Sally’s voice was 
very plaintive, “do come and cheer me 
up! Everything has gone wrong!” 

“Outside and inside ?’’ 
“Yes,” Sally answered stoutly, “out- 
side and inside, both.” 

“So, then, of course you are beginning to put 
things right as fast as you can?” 

“But how ean I?” protested Sally. “How can I 
do anything with the fact that it is raining so we 
ean’t go on our class picnic; or that Sarah Shum- 
way said the most horrid things about me; or that 
father says I can’t have another new dress! And 
—oh, everything! That’s the great trouble; I can’t 
change a single one of these horrid things!” 

“Well, those are only the outside things, and, 
after all, the outside things are the ones that count 
least.” 

The puzzled look on Sally’s face deepened. 
“Dear me, Aunt Madge, you certainly don’t think 
I’ve got troubles that are worse than those, do 
you?” 

Aunt Madge smiled—one of her wise, under- 
standing smiles. 

“Why, yes,” she said, “I certainly did think I 
saw the signs of considerably worse things—and 
yet, after all, things that are absolutely in your 
own hands.” 

“Aunt Madge, please don’t talk in riddles! How 
are any of these horrid things in my own hands?” 

** Because all you neef to do is to follow one 
little direction that we all see somewhere nearly 
every day: ‘Apply Within.’ It’s the only place I 
know of to find satisfaction and content, and even 
mastery over the outside things that trouble us.” 

Sally’s look became almost indignant. 

“‘Now look here, Aunt Madge,” she said, “that 
sounds well; and of course I’ve read it in books. 
But it doesn’t pan out. Will you, for instance, tell 
me, please, how I can ‘apply within’ and change 
the weather, or Sarah Shumway’s remarks, or 
father’s feeling about what he can afford? Those 
happen to be some of the things I want to ‘master’ 
just now.” 

Aunt Madge smiled serenely. 

“It all depends on what we mean by mastery, I 
suppose,” she said. ‘“‘There was a time when you 
used to quote very frequently those fine lines of 
Henley’s: 


“I am the master of my fate; 
Iam the captain of my soul. 

“‘Now of course I don’t know just what that 
meant to you, but to me it means that because J 
am the captain of my soul I am the master of my 
fate—cause and effect. Does anyone suppose that 
all of the outside things in Henley’s life were to 
his liking? ‘Rather not,’ as the British say. Henley 
lay on his bed suffering tortures of pain; but he 
was captain of his soul, nevertheless. 

“That doesn’t mean that he didn’t meet bad 
storms, you see, or possibly the threat of mutiny 
and the danger of shipwreck. But when a captain 
gets into perilous waters does he drop his wheel, 
throw aside his charts and instruments, and rush 
out upon the deck and entreat the storm to stop 
and the waves to be still, and rail against them 
when they disobey? Not at all. He goes ‘within’; 
he lays out the course that will be right, whatever 
happens; he seizes the wheel, and so he rides the 
storm! Isn’t that the way to be its master?” 

“Ye-es,” assented Sally slowly, ‘“‘I suppose so, 
but how does that apply to me?” 

“Well, of course you have heard this before, 
too; but that doesn’t make it any the less true. It’s 
not the thing itself that hurts you, but the way 
you permit yourself to feel about it. Now, the wise 
captain does not allow anyone in his pilot house 
without a special invitation—and certainly he does 
not invite anyone who is likely to tear up his charts 
and wrench the wheel out of his hands, Your mind 
is your pilot house. Suppose you decide once for 
all that it is from there that you must guide your 
ship, and then go in and shut the door on every 
thought and feeling that can make you unhappy. 

“Oh, yes, my dear, it can be done, and the earlier 
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SEPTEMBER 
CAMPING 
September sees ten thou- 
sand camp fires gleam ; 
For rod and gun and 
light canoe are hers, 
And tent and lodge beside 
the bouldered stream 
Where turning maples 
flame against the firs. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





























you learn the secret of doing it the happier your 
life will be! As my favorite author says: 

“lf happiness arises from cheerfulness, kind- 
ness and rectitude (and who will deny it?), what 
possible combination of circumstances is going to 
make you unhappy so long as the machine remains 
in order?’ 

“Another more important reason why you should 
‘apply within’ for your happiness is that, as our 
Lord Himself tells us, ‘the kingdom of God is 
within you.’ ” 
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THE PEASLEES HAVE AN 
UNDERSTANDING 


“6 Y wife and I ain’t as young as we was a 

M spell back—say forty-odd years ago,” re- 

marked Caleb Peaslee to Deacon Hyne, 

“but we’ve still got time ’nough left to profit by 

what we learn, even if we have been a long time 
learnin’ it.” 

“I s’pose that’s true ’nough ’bout your havin’ 
the time, if you’ve got the sense to go with it,’’ re- 
turned the deacon with suspicious promptness. “I 
rec’lect I’ve been tellin’ you f’r a year or more —” 

“This ain’t anything you’ve ever told me, Hyne,” 
Mr. Peaslee broke in acidly, “and if you’ll give 
me a chance to say what I started to, you’ll know 
more’n you do now about it.” 

The deacon opened his mouth to retort, thought 
better of it and subsided. 

“For years now, ever since we’ve been married, 
’s a matter of fact,’’ Caleb went on to explain, “‘my 
wife’s made it sort of a yearly feast to go to the 
city and put in anywheres fr’m two days to two 
weeks with her sister ; sometimes she’s gone alone, 
but most of the time I’ve gone along with her and 
come home with her. 

“The fust years, b’fore we got ahead a little and 
things begun to come easier for us, I’m free to 
own that it was somethin’ of a pinch to me some- 
times to make out to go—to spare the time, f’r 
one thing, and to find the money, f’r another. 

“But ve always made out, one way and ’nother, 
to do both, and if I ain’t relished it I’ve tried to 
hide it from her as well as I could—and fr’m all 
appearances she ain’t never mistrusted I wasn’t 
havin’t the best time of my life when we’ve gone 
to the city at sech times. 

.“ Rememberin’ back now, I call to mind one 
time, some years ago, when we stayed full two 
weeks, and I’m puttin’ it moderate when I say 
those two weeks took more out of me than any two 
months’ work ever did on the farm. We was on 
the go fr’m mornin’ till night, and I fetched on an 
attack of rheumatiz that laid me flat on my back 
when I got home. I come pretty near sayin’ to her 
then that it was goim’ to be my last trip visitin’. I 
wish now I had! 

“And then there was ’nother time when we got 
there, and the next day one of the children come 
down with a fever—their oldest girl, it was—and 
the house was shut up, and 
we in it, while the fever had 
its run. I thought that time 
I’d go wild, loafin’ there in a 
strange house with nothin’ 
to do. I declare, Hyne, when 
we got started f’r home that 
time I was so tickled I c’d 
have cried! 

“And every trip has been 
somethin’ like that—some of 
’em better and some of ’em 
wuss, but every one of ’em 
leavin’ me so glad and thank- 
ful to get home that I wonder 
now why my wife hadn’t 
noticed it in my face—but it 
seems she ain’t. 

“A couple of weeks ago she 
got down the two trunks fr’m 
the attic—the big one she puts 
some of her clothes in, and 
the little one that she puts 
the rest of hern in and all of 
mine—and my mind begun to 
misgive me that the time was 











“I started to say somethin’ to quiet her, but she 
broke in on me ’fore I’d got three words out: 

“‘Oh, why,’ she says, ‘ain’t you ever told me 
that b’fore—years ago? I ain’t never wanted to go, 
neither! It’s been the hardest part of the year fr 
me to git through,’ she says, ‘but I’ve done it 
*cause it was all the outin’ you’ve had, and I thought 
you needed it and wanted it; but there’s never 
been a year,’ s’she, ‘that I wouldn’t have rather, a 
dozen times over, stayed at home and just rested. 
And we would have,’ she says, ‘if you’d had the 
wit of a ground owl! Get out of this house,’ s’she, 
‘and let me get these trunks unpacked!’ And with 
her in that frame of mind I thought mebbe I’d 
better give heed to her. 

“But I’ve been thinkin’,’? Caleb concluded won- 
deringly, “why she ain’t said somethin’ about not 
likin’ it all this time. Why ain’t she, do you s’pose, 
Hyne?” 

But Mr. Hyne, if he knew, did not see fit to tell 

im. 
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TIME TO FEED THE PLANT 


HE Gilbert Islands are a great scattered 

group of atolls that saddle the equator. In 

these islands, writes a contributor to English 
Country Life, there is a vegetable that the natives 
call tul-tul. 

It is for all the world like a giant turnip except 
that it is a blood-red color and is very tough and 
tasteless. For the natives, however, it is a main 
item of diet, and they cook it and mix it with their 
cocoanut and breadfruit. It is supposed to be very 
nourishing. They cultivate the plant in a rough 
sort of fashion in large ditches or swamps. The 
peculiar characteristic of it is that it has to be fed. 
For this purpose the native children go over the 
island and collect decayed vegetable matter, which 
the natives soak in plenty of salt water and place 
on the short thick stem from which the leaves 
spread out on every side. 

As you look on, the decayed matter disappears 
and the leaves stiffen and spread out erect—signs 
that indicate that the plant has dined heartily, 
for it really is a case of feeding a plant. There is 
no opening in the stem or in the leaves; the food 
is slowly absorbed in a silent and truly wonderful 
manner. It is not known on any other islands of 
the South Pacific. 
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THE SHY HAWTHORNE 


LEASANT recollections of Nathaniel Haw- 
P thorne and his wife are told in the Boston 

Herald by Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke, 
who was acquainted with both Hawthorne and 
Whittier. 

Hawthorne was the shiest of men, says Miss 
Clarke. I noticed that at the table no one ever 
offered him anything; this was because it embar- 
rassed him to reply, “‘If you please,” or “No, thank 
you.” I heard of a curious 
illustration of this idiosyn- 
crasy. On one occasion he 
was staying in Boston at 
James T. Fields’s house, and 
Mrs. Fields invited sixty peo- 
ple to meet him; but he shut 
himself up in his room ‘and 
refused to come out! Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto Dresel were living 
in the next house. Mr. Dresel 
received a note from Mr. 
Fields imploring him to come 
and help them over this 
emergency. He very kindly 
consented, and the proposed 
reception was turned into 
an impromptu concert. The 
guests probably benefited by 
the change. 

Ihappened to stay at the 
Wayside a few weeks after 
Hawthorne’s “death. I was 
confined to my room by a 
slight indisposition, and Mrs. 








on me for another one of them 
visitin’ trips; and it didn’t 
seem to me that I c’d bear to 
go this time, though I didn’t have any work that 
was crowdin’ me special, and no real excuse f’r 
not goin’ except I wanted to stay home and loaf 
and soak up the spring sunshine and be lazy. 

“Fin’ly, when she got ready to speak bout goin’, 
I begun to make some of the excuses I’d sort of 
thought up, but they didn’t seem overly convincin’ 
even to me, and they didn’t amount to nothin’, ’s 
far as foolin’ her went. 

“So at last I got that desp’rate that I was forced 
to the naked truth—and I told it! 

“ See here, Nettie,’ s’I, ‘all these years I’ve gone 
with you jest to keep you comp’ny, and there’s 
never been one single minute that I’ve been 
happy ’tween the time we started and when we 
got back home—and I’d go this time,’ s’I, ‘only it 
doos seem ’sif I couldn’t stand it to make that 
trip this year. Let me off this time. What do you 
say?’ s’I. 

“She sot there and listened to me till I got all 
through, and she had to try once or twice ’fore she 
e’d make a sound to speak. 

‘**You mean,’ she managed to say, after a spell, 
‘that you ain’t never wanted to go?’ 

“TI mean jest that,’ s’I. ‘I ain’t never wanted to 
go.” 

“She looked at me a minute longer ’thout sayin’ 
a word and then, if you’ll believe me, she throwed 
her ap’on over her head and fairly bust out cryin’! 


HAWTHORNE 





Hawthorne, whose nights 
were wakeful, spent the first 
hours in my room, reading 
to me from In Memoriam. I 
remember that she said she did not want me to 
think that she stayed awake grieving—her life had 
been so happy that she could not be unhappy now. 
She said: 

“You know one hears of marriages that are not 
wholly perfect, but it was not so with me. I was 
perfectly satisfied.” 

It must have been a marriage of contrast,—not 
of likeness,—for she was as open-hearted and affec- 
tionate as her husband was reserved and shy. 
Mrs. Hawthorne had a graceful, poetic way of 
expressing herself. I remember a note that she 
wrote to the husband of one of her friends, saying: 

“That angel of Fra Angelico’s who has come 
down from heaven to live with you arrived here 
looking as if she had just stepped off a clean 
cloud!” 

Her marriage was in some respects like Mrs. 
Browning’s ; she, too, was an invalid, but her health 
was so renewed by the happiness she found in 
her marriage that she rose up from her bed and 
walked forth like other people, and was well 
almost all the rest of her life. 

Mrs. Hawthorne belonged to the Tennyson period 
in poetry, and she told me that she preferred the 
ode on the Duke of Wellington to Lowell’s Com- 
memoration Ode. I did not agree with her here, 
but did not make any effort to argue the point. 

We cherish among our most highly valued auto- 





graphs the note which Hawthorne wrote to my 
father asking him to marry them. He wrote: 

“IT am about to request of you the greatest favor 
which I can receive from any man. I am to be mar- 
ried to Miss Sophia Peabody, and it is our mutual 
desire that you should perform the ceremony.” 


es 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE DOUBLE 
BOTTOM 


WAS an electrician employed on some vessels 

that were under construction, says a writer in 

the Wide World Magazine, and in the course 
of my work I had to go down to a certain tank 
and get it clear of lines. 

Between the inside skin and the actual bottom 
of the big freighters that we were building there 
was a space of about three feet, known as the 
double bottom. This space was divided into eight 
or ten tanks for storing oi), fresh water and bal- 
last, according to the location. Each tank was 
subdivided into compartments about two by six 
feet, communicating with one another by small 
holes cut in the partition, just big enough for a 
man to crawl through. Access to each tank was 
obtained by means of a manhole in the tank top. 

Crawling through hole‘after hole, gathering the 
cord as I went, was a slow job, and it was half an 
hour before I had got it all and was ready to get 
out of that labyrinth of little chambers. 

I must have spent five minutes trying to discover 
my proper direction when I saw water crawling 
over the floor. There was no need for me to guess 
what had happened! Seeing that everything was 
apparently clear, they had started to fill the tank. 
I should have to get out quickly if I didn’t want 
to drown. But how? 

I commenced wriggling as fast as I could in a 
direction that I thought I had not tried. In my 
hurry I let the flash light fall, broke its lamp, and 
left myself in total darkness! 

At that my nerves snapped, and my actions be- 
came more like those of a lunatic than of a sane 
man. I beat madly on the walls of my prison with 
my broken flash light, though I had not one chance 
in a thousand of being heard. Finally, realizing 
the uselessness of it all, I started groping my way 
forward again, trusting that Providence would 
lead me right; and all the time the water was flow- 
ing steadily in, deepening every moment. Good- 
ness knows how long it was before my clutching 
fingers found the manhole over my head. It was 
bolted down. 

By this time the water was up to my shoulders, 
for I could not, of course, stand upright. Like 
some living thing it crept up and up until I had to 
hold my head back to avoid swallowing it. Mean- 
while with a small chisel I had found in my pocket 
I kept up a steady rat-a-tat-tat on the manhole 
cover, though I never expected that anyone would 
hear me. 

Torn by two impulses—the one to end it all, the 
other to fight while there was a ghost of a chance 
—I kept pressing my face against the top of the 
tank to keep my nose above the water. 

I never actually saw it happen, and I doubt if I 
was fully conscious when it did happen; it seemed © 
too much like a dream. But suddenly it dawned 
on me that my nose was pressing the cover of the 
tank off, and I thought I saw a grimy heater boy 
looking down at me. As the fresh air rushed in 
and revived me, I knew that it was really true. 

The boy had sneaked down below to dodge a 
bit of work and, happening to sit on the lid of the 
manhole, had felt—not heard—my knocking! Need 
I say that, despite his dirt and grease, he looked 
like an angel to me? He, in turn, stared at me as 
if I were the Devil emerging from his own domain. 
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WHERE IS CHINA? 


MERICA has no sphere of influence in China. 
But a good many other nations have, and 
in this connection Miss Ellen N. La Motte, 

in her book, Peking Dust, tells the following amus- 
ing story: 

The head of a certain corporation, who was seek- 
ing a concession from the Chinese government, 
appeared befote the Chinese officials to make his 
request. The officials, in their gorgeous robes, 
were all seated round a large table on which was 
spread a map of China. Parts of the map were red, 
others blue, others yellow, and so on. Behind the 
chairs of the Chinese officials stood the represent- 
atives of the various powers—Britain, France, 
Germany, Japan, Russia. Our American laid his 
finger on the red part of the map. 

“T’ll do the work here,” he said to the Chinese. 

‘“‘Excuse me,” interrupted a representative of a 
foreign government; ‘‘you can’t go there. That red 
part of China belongs to Great Britain.” 

“Very well. I’ll go here,”’ said the American, 
indicating the blue part of the map. 

“Excuse me,” said another European gentleman ; 
“you can’t do it there. That part of China belongs 
to Russia.” 

“Here, then,’ continued the American, laying 
his finger on a green spot. ‘‘This will do.” 

Another suave, alert, diplomatic gentleman 
stepped forth. 

“That,” he said regretfully, ‘tis French.” 

So it went on all over the map. The Chinese 
officials sat silent while one European represent- 
ative after another stepped forward with his 
objection. Finally, in exasperation, the American 
turned to the silent Chinese and asked: 

‘“‘Where, I should like to know, is China?” 
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MIXED 


CONTRIBUTOR to an English weekly tells 
A of an Irishman who was describing his nar- 
row escape from a cross bull. 

“I seized him by the tail,” he exclaimed, “and 
there I was! I was afraid to hold on, and I dared 
not let go.” 

“You were between the horns of a dilemma,” 
ventured a lady. 

“No, ma’am, I wasn’t between the horns at all, 
and, besides, he wasn’t a dilemma. He was & 
Jersey.” 

ee 


HE PICKED UP A LIVE WIRE 


HE small son of a well-known electrical en- 
gineer one day picked up a hornet. When his 
father hurried out to discover the cause of 
the commotion, says the Philadelphia Ledger, the 
little lad was ruefully sucking his thumb, while 
tears streamed down his face. : 
“‘Why, what’s the trouble?” asked the father. 
“It was that bug,” explained the boy between 
sobs. “I think his wirin’ is defective. I touched 
him, and he wasn’t insulated at all.” 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO 
CHRISTABEL 


By Rose D. Nealley 


EGGY had washed Christa- 
P bel’s clothes and spread them 
out on the rocks down by the 

lake. As she emptied the little toy 
tub she thought how much like a 
boat it was—light and snug and 
painted blue with a white band. 

Why not play it was a boat, and let 
Christabel go for a ride on the lake? 

‘«That’s what I’ll do,’’ said Peggy 
aloud. She wiped the tub dry and 
settled Christabel firmly in the bot- 
tom. The little doll sat up stiffly 
and stared out with round blue eyes 
that seemed to be looking wistfully 
toward the opposite shore. . 

*‘Oh, I can’t let you go so far as 
that, ’’ said Peggy. ‘‘ But wait a min- 
ute, Christabel.’’ 

She pulled a long string from her 
pocket and tied it to one of the han- 
dles of the tub. Holding to one end 
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of the string, she pushed the tub 
out into the lake. Then, towing the 
tub behind her, she began to pick her way 
along the rocky shore. Soon she heard Ander- 
son, her brother, calling. 

‘*Hurry, Peg, if you want to go for a ride!’’ 

-Peggy hesitated a moment. Anderson was 
always in“a hurry, and there would not be 
time to dress both herself and Christabel. 

‘*T know what I’ll do,’’ she thought. ‘‘I’ll 
tie the boat to that little birch tree and leave 
the child here to enjoy herself on the water. 
We shall be back in an hour.’’ 

So she tied the string round the birch and, 
with a parting word to Christabel, was off. 

The ride was delightful until a shower over- 
took the car. Then, while Anderson was put- 
ting on the storm curtains, Peggy remembered 
the little tub boat down on the lake. 

‘*My poor Christabel!’’ she said. ‘‘ How 
frightened she will feel.’’ 

As soon as she reached home, Peggy flew 
down to the shore. 

‘*T hope you haven’t been seasick, Christa- 
bel!’’ she called as she hurried down the bank. 

But alas! she was talking to thin air; no 
Christabel was there to hear her. The tub, too, 
was gone. Nothing remained but the string, 
which was still tied to the birch.- 

Peggy clasped her hands in despair. ‘‘Chris- 
tabel is drowned!’’ she said. ‘‘ And it was all 
my fault.’’ : 

She picked up the little clothes that she had 
hung on the rocks and ran home in tears. 

A week passed, and nothing had been seen 
or heard of the lost doll. Every day Peggy 
went down to the shore and gazed out over 
the water; but at length she gave Christabel 
up for lost. 

Then one day Peggy went out for a long ride 
with Anderson. On the opposite side of the 
lake they stopped at a plain little house to ask 
which road to take. A smiling little girl opened 
the door. While her mother was talking to 
Anderson she drew near the big car shyly. 

‘*See my doll!’’ she said. 

Peggy nearly jumped over the wheel when 
she caught sight of the doll that the girl drew 
from under her arm. It was Christabel, be- 
yond a doubt. A faded and shabby Christabel, 
to be sure, but Peggy knew her child. 

‘*Where did you get her?’’ Anderson asked 
kindly. A doll was nferely a doll to Anderson. 

‘*T got her from the lake,’’ the little girl 
replied. ‘‘She washed ashore to me one day— 
right into my arms.’’ She smiled again at 
Peggy. 

Peggy smiled back. She felt a little like cry- 
ing, but after all Christabel seemed happy 
and well cared for, and there were other dolls 
at home. How could she ask her new mother 
to give her up? That would be very hard. 
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A FICKLE DOG 
By Mattie-Lee Hausgen 


Sometimes when Jock is lying down 
He seems a simple shade of brown, 
And then again, quite suddenly, 
He’s like a different dog to me. 


One side of him is plain; but then, 
The other’s full of spots—and when 
He takes a nap with that side up, 
Why, he’s a polka-dotted pup! 
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THE CONTEST 


By Harrison. Long 





September. It was Labor Day, | 
and they were going to hold a fair | 





feature of the fair was to be the Ex- 
hibition of Fine Workmanship, in | 


of the field and the forest were to | 
show their skill, each in his special | 
kind of work. ‘The prize for the best | 
workmanship had been selected by 
Mr. Bear. No one else knew what 
it would be, but each of the compet- 
itors was determined to win it. 

The fair opened at ten o’clock 
sharp, with a great number of visi- 
tors on hand. The contest was very 
exciting, and as the visitors looked 
on there were frequent oh’s and 
ah’s of admiration. 

“Tt is going to be a hard matter 
to decide which piece of work is 
best, ’’ said Mr. Turkey Gobbler, who 
was acting as one of the judges. 

He was right. The birds, the caterpillars, 
the insects and a dozen others were showing 
marvelous skill in different ways. The clever- 
est of all the beavers, who had undertaken to 
cut down a tree in a given time, attracted | 
much attention. So did the wood borers, who | 
admired their own work so intensely that no 
one else could refrain from admiring it, too. 
The beaver’s task was nearly done, the wood- 
chuck had finished digging his hole, and ex- 
citement was at a high pitch, when all at once 
little Molly Lamb gave a start. 

‘*‘Something moved under my foot,’’ she said. 











When they came back they announced that, 
all things considered, Mose Mole had certainly 
come out at the top of the contest. 


‘‘He came out of this hole, J say,’’ Will 


HE forest animals were all | 
astir one bright morning in | Woodchuck put in somewhat crossly. 


“*Still, he is the winner,’’ the judges said. 
Mr. Bear licked his chops. Everyone noticed 


on the edge of the forest. The main | that he looked much pleased. 


‘*I award the prize for fine workmanship to 
Mose Mole,’ he said. ‘‘That prize,’’ he went 


which the best artisans and workers | On, ‘‘is a quart of honey made by our friends 


here, the bees. ’’ 

Then the crowd understood why Mr. Bear 
looked so pleased. He had chosen that prize 
in the hope that just such a contestant as 
Mose Mole would win it. He knew very well 
that Mose could do nothing with a quart of 
honey. 

“*T hereby state,’’ he added pompously, 
‘*that I will keep the honey at my house until 
the owner is ready to call for it.’’ 

At that Mose Mole spoke up. ‘‘And J here- 
by state,’’ he rejoined, ‘‘that Will Woodchuck 
is to have the honey, because I used the hole 
he had dug.’’ 

Then the laugh was turned on Mr. Bear. 
He was so ashamed that he wheeled round 
and lumbered away; and then the bees, who 
were angry with him anyway for disposing 
of their honey in such a high-handed manner, 
flew after him and stung his nose. 

The last the crowd saw of him he was run- 
ning into the woods with both paws over his 
face. 

After that Will Woodchuck handed round 
his honey, the bees having become pacified, 
and the crowd broke up in high spirits. 

Even the wood borers were satisfied, and 
Ben Beaver was heard to say that he supposed 
that, after all, it takes more strength and skill 
to make tunnels than to fell trees. 














THERE WERE FREQUENT OH'S AND AH’'S OF ADMIRATION 


‘*What is your doll’s name?’’ Peggy asked. 

+‘She hasn’t any yet,’’ replied the little girl. 
‘*Won’t you give her a name?’”’ 

‘‘T name her Christabel,’’ said Peggy sol- 
emnly. Then she smiled; she could not help 
it—the other child looked so pleased. ‘‘ And I 
have some clothes at home that will fit her,’’ 
she went on. ‘‘I’ll bring them to you.’’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ returned the little girl, de- 
lighted. As the car moved off she held up the 
doll. ‘‘Christabel thanks you, too!’’ she cried. 











THE QUARREL ey aticz a. nores 


Two matches were squabbling one day, 

When one became scratched in the fray. 

“You struck me!” he cried. This the other denied, 
And then lost his head right away. 














‘*Be quiet, Molly,’’ said her brother Tom. 
‘*You would make a fuss, you know, if a grass 
blade moved under your foot. ’’ 

A few minutes later one of the smallest of 
the field mice gave a shrill squeak and jumped 
clear off the ground. 

‘*The earth is moving,’’ he declared. 

Mrs. Fox gave him a slight shake. ‘‘Don’t 
be foolish, even if you are a field mouse,’’ she 
said. 

At length, just as the beaver’s tree was tot- 
tering in the very nick of time, and everyone | 
was saying, ‘‘There, surely nothing could be | 
cleverer than that,’’ Will Woodchuck suddenly 
went down on his knees and began to peer into 
the hole that he had made. Everyone turned 
and looked at him. 

Presently a dark little head pushed out 
through the side of the hole. 

‘*Fine day, folks, fine day!’’ said a squeaky 
voice. 

‘*Why, it’s Mose Mole!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Fox. 
‘*He lives way over in the south field. How 
did he manage to come all that distance?’’ 

Mose Mole looked proudly round the circle. 
‘*Made a tunnel,’’ he said. ‘‘If you don’t be- 
lieve me, look back at that ridge on the ground 
where I passed.’’ | 








They looked, and there, sure enough, they | ’ 


saw a long ridge of earth that ran back under 

the crowd. It passed directly beneath the feet | 
of Molly Lamb and of Sammy Field Mouse, | 
who now glanced triumphantly at the rest. | 
‘*That runs all the way back to the south | 
field,’’ said Mose Mole. ‘‘I’ve been making it 

ever since yesterday. Where’s that prize?’’ 


The judges retired to talk the matter over. 


THE VOYAGE 
By Clinton Scollard 


When from some land of Far Away, 
The rain clouds come and blur the day, 
And I must put aside my bat 

And ball, nor play at one-old-cat, 

I go a-voyaging on the sea 

With aid of my geography. 


Although my ship is made of dreams, 

It’s stanch with bolts and bars and beams; 
It’s rigged with rails and ropes and spars, 

And masts that reach up toward the stars; 
It has a cabin snug and tight, 

And wondrous spreading sails of white. 


I am the captain of the ship, 

And, as we start upon our trip, 

With many a loud and burly shout 

I boss the mate and men about, 

And make them work and toe the mark, 
I—captain of the jolly bark! 


We do not mind how blows the gale 
As through the tossing waves we sail; 
We sight, cliff climbing over cliff, 

The soaring peak of Tenerife; 

Roll with the southern trades, and seek 
Capetown and dusky Mozambique; 
Then leave the Comoros afar 

And raise the coast of Malabar. 

We scud by many a balmy shore 
Beyond the lights of Singapore, 

And float amid the gleams and glows 
Of strange wild archipelagoes, 

Until, as sunrise brings the morn, 

We shout our greeting to the Horn. 
And then, borne northward by the breeze, 
We pass the clustered Caribees, 

Sweep on, and into harbor ride 

Just at the turning of the tide! 


And since I’m safe at home again, ' 
I say good-by to mate and men, 

And to my ship that sailed the sea— 

Then close my good geography. 
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Army Goods Bargains! 
Ordor How ! 4, rs;ctecee tom 


low prices means money saved for you. 
Order direct from this ad. Hurry! 





¥O@-137—Olive Drab Army 
Biankets. Reclaimed by gov- 
ernment methods. Practically 
likemnew. ‘Genuine Wool. For 


camping, touring, $5.7 5) 


etc. Price delivered 





YO- 1654 —Army 
Haversack. Extra Blankets 


Brand New Olive Drab 
strong Olive ‘Drab Can- Pricedel. 
vas with harness to go nc 


$6.95: 
overthe shoulders. Used - 


bydoughboysin France. |. eee 
Fine for hunters, tour-Ssef) 
ists, cross-country walk- “"" 9 


ers, etc. 95c Ff 


Price delivered x 







Scouts Shel- 
ter Tents. Genuine Shelter 
or a tents used by Yanks 
in Franee. Just the thing for 
ener ap tie ge = 
Waterproof. Complete with 


YC@-199-Boy 


poles, etc. 
Price delivered . 


. $3.95 








YCG-200 — Army 
Woo! Shirt, Olive 
Drab, best q y 
woul shirting materi- 
al. Thoroughly wash- 
ed and repaired. New 
ones cost over $6.00 


Price $3.00 


Price 
delivered 


YO@-323 — Army Aviator’s. 
Knitted Capand Scarf com- 
imed. Pure English Olive Drab 

Worsted. Finest winter cap. Un- 

fold it and you have a scarf. Used 

ay, all U.S. Aviators. Worth $9.00. 
rice 


delivered . . . $1.55 


YC@-324 — Aviator’s 
Compass. Mace of fine 
quality German.silver. Ll- 
luminating dial—see it at 
night. Used by U.S. Avia- 
tors. For campers, tour- 


Price delivered $1.37 


we) 


P 





YC-231 — Canvas 
Leggins. Used by 
U.S. Infantry. Theseleg- 
gins are sen Hope 


neatly »repaired. Excel- 
lentfor‘hunting, fishing, 
camping, touring, etc. 


P 

saneatil 57¢c 
YC-2233—Spira\ 
Leggins,reciaimed, 


O. D. Wool, first lass 
condition. 


ictiverss $2.15 









Made of ihigtily ‘tempered 

steel "Cl ¢ 

uine hi 

= rab. 

unting, camping, 

Received lempe i 

— ter-nraster. 

rice z 
delivered... 2.47 5c 





Pro- 
‘to the | 


.65c 


YG-2298 — Leather 
tector for above axe 
attached ‘to ‘belt. 
Price 






















In every neighborhood to ride and 
exhibit a sample RANGER ‘bicycle 
furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 
izes in the famous Ran 


school or work. i 
30 Days Free Trial 
Is allowed .on every 5 == 

° not Sleased. e 


bicycles made ‘in our own 
factories DIRECT TO THE 
ving you @ aupestor 
roduct at greaily red sroubleby 
faction in every detail ; 
n in ev guaran- 
‘teed or money promptly re- 
Lamps, Wheels, 

parts 


MONEY, but write 

us today for factory prices, lib- 

over our spe- terms and if desired Rider 
rices. 


MN CYCLE COMPANY 
Chicago 


M EA Dept. H-50 













SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of meat, 
poultry, and , and 
every baked fish, serve 
a liberal amount of 
STUFFING or 
DRESSING 












flavored with Bell's 
Seasoning. Increase 
the pleasure and 
decrease the cost. 
Hotel chefs rec- 
ommend it. If 

will 


Ask Grocers For 


Bell’s 
Seasoning 





Wm. G. Bell Co. 
189 State St. 
Boston, Mass. 














IN THE LAND OF THE MILKMEN 


Alley as the angry milkmen who stumbled 


"Tater's seemed as’much a part of Gilhooley 
over ashes in collecting their bottles. Ever 


since he was a sickly kitten no one had wasted a | 


kind word on him, and whatever he learned was 
from sad experience. Thus he knew that the milk- 
men would kick ‘him; so in his search for poorly 
sealed bettles he was thankful that all men did 
not have te go to work at three o’clock in the 
morning. 

After he had unsuccessfully dodged a number 
of old shoes, he became a -cynic,:an outlaw cat 
without a conscience. ‘His coat, once white, resem- 
| bled so much waste that the engineer has thrown 
away, and he “walked alone.” 


gated sides, but he walked with a self-reliance 
born of the underworld. In front of a large white 
house he paused; his yellow eyes narrowed 
wickedly. 

There on the doormat -sat a plump,'black eat 
with a pink .ribbon round its sleek neck, noisily 
lapping milk froma blue saucer. Thomas crouched 
low with torn ears bent back ; his moth-eaten tail 
waved slowly from side to side; ‘his claws moved 
out and then in, carefully, deliberately, murder- 
ously. Suddenly his body stiffened and he shot 
| forward. With all feet he struck the black cat, 
| and both cats struck the door. There was a blood- 
| curdling sereech, a noisy clatter of ‘broken china, 
| a fierce writhing, scratching and tearing; and an 
| instant later a black mass of fur disappeared 
round a corner — covered with milk and scratches. 

Thomas had quite regained his old poise and 
was, eagerly lapping the spilled milk when ‘the 
door opened. 

“Ol Nigger must of had ‘nother ‘fit,”” remarked 
a little boy. ‘‘Whose pussy is this, I -wonder?”’ He 
reached down suddenly, and Thomas, in surprise, 
felt himself lifted upward by something other than 
a milkman’s boot. The door slammed, and ‘he was 
a prisoner in a strange world. The little boy glee- 
fully got soap and water, and the domestication 
of Thomas began. 

It was a trying process at first. Besides two 
maiden aunts who-detested pets there was a baby 
brother who loved:them. But in the main Thomas 
was fortunate; his milk was always _rich and -plen- 
tiful, and he showed his gratitude’by being on time 
for his meals‘and by keeping out of the dark hall- 
ways at night. In a few days his coat was nearly 
white, and he seemed to have lost a few ribs on 
each side. The house was warm, the ‘rugs were 
soft, and Thomas was a contented cat— almost. 
Even when the baby brother learned ‘what bis tail 
|-was for, Thomas made no sign ef protest until the 
| playful little fellow braced his¢hubby legs against 
|@ chair and started to twist. Then ihe adroitly 
raised one paw, merely ‘to ‘let ‘his attitude be 
known; but he neglected to étraw ‘his claws in— 
and the two aunts were looking. There was talk 
of chloroform. 





(OT its cage. In ‘luxurious ease he dozed eff in frent 
‘of ‘the fire. About ‘three o'clock iin ‘the merning he 
heard the faint squeaks of the milk wagens. Slowby 
ihe sat ‘up and yawned. There were several ‘hard, 
quidk steps on the cold: pavement; agate slammed. 
Why do milkmen always slam ‘the gates? ‘Soeme- 
where sounded the crash of «a breaking ‘bottle. 
‘Whemas stretched himself and ‘tried ‘his claws en 
ithe polished mahogany table leg. Then ‘he 


dust. With a leap the reached « window sill and 
squeezed under ‘the sash. ‘Onee -out -in ‘the night 
‘air, ‘he never lodked behind as ‘he ran ‘rapidly in 
tthe direction of ‘the Gilhodley ‘flats. He was again 
iin ‘the ‘land of ‘the milkkmen. 


oe 8 


AUTOMATIC AERGPLANES 


URING tthe war an automatic aéreplane was 
imvented, : ito Mr. Frank !Patker 
Stockbridge im Harper's Magazine, ‘that 

was ‘to have been used ito drop quantities of Tew- 
‘isite, the new American poisonous gas, on various 
places in-Germany. Orville Wright worked .out the 
‘principle of the autematic aéroplane at his exper- 
imental aviation laboratories at Dayton, and it is 
based on the automatic stabilizer that he invented 
in 1913, which consists of two pendulums, one 
swinging in a plane parallel to the machine’s line 
of flight and the other transversely. These pendu- 
lums:are so attached to the wing and tail controls 
that when the machine starts to rise.or descend at 
a dangerous or undesirable angle, or banks too 
steeply in a lateral direction, the ailerons and ele- 
vators ave automatically adjusted to a position 
that brings the craft back on a level keel. 

For militany purposes a small gyroscepe ‘was 
combined with the, Wright stabilizer and so con- 
nected with a clockwork mechanism that the 
plane could fly over any predetermined course 
before dropping its load of gas bombs. Thus, ‘it 
might be ‘so :adjusted as to fly reund a mountain 
that pletel led two opposing -armies 
from each other. It literally enabled the atfack- 
ing force to “shoot round a corner.’ Numerous 
experimental ‘flights proved that ‘the contrivance 
would work, and ‘the ‘most spectacular of ‘them 
showed that.a.machine so equipped has automatic 
stability in the air beyond anything its makers had 
dreamed of. 

The automatic aéroplane was ‘sent up at the 
Wright flying field, near Dayton. When it had 
flown a short distance, a sudden gust of wind 
caught it, and the control mechanism became 
jammed for a moment. To the alarm of the spec- 
tators, the nose of the plane ‘pointed straight up 
into the air. It paused there an ‘instant, as if about 
to drop into a tailspin, then gracefully “looped the 
loop” and resumed its horizontal course. But in 
looping the'loop the clock work control mechanism 
fell out; so instead of coming back ‘after making 
a shert turn over the neighboring countryside the 





over the city of Dayton. Then back it came toward 
the flying field. No less than four times the un- 
controlled plane circled over ‘the city and back 
again to the ‘flying field. At last its gasoline :was‘ 
exhausted and, having traveled more than a.lun- 
dred miles alone in the air, it.landed witha crash 
in a near-by field. 

Although this contrivance was perfected too 
late to ‘be used in the war,:it:gives added weight 
to Gen. Gowraud's prediction that, although this 
war was sadly savage and destructive, the next 
will be even more savage and destructive. 





One winter morning he wandered far from the | 
Gilhooley flats. Hunger gnawed at his'thin, corru- | 








After a hearty meal one #iterneon, Thomas was | 
watching the canary ‘to see ‘that iit did net get-out | 


mate ‘his way ‘toithe cellar and rolled ‘in ithe ‘cod! |- 


aéroplane, nearly a mile in the air, swung wide | 


HiL.Qounglas 


$720 $800 $900 & $10-2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


he bestknown <—* 
shoes in the |} ss 
\\, world. They are \¥ 
sold in 107 W.L. 

Douglas stores, 

direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W.'L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money can 
buy. They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. They 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that ‘the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
in New York. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
-highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
men, all working with.an honest determina- 
tion to make the best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. 





W.L. Douglas shoes are for sale by: over 9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 
If your local dealer cannct :you, take no other make. Order direct 4rom 
factory. Send for i how to 


President 
L. Deuglas Shee Co., 
157 


Brockton, Mase. 


order shoes -by mail, postage free. 
w. 


‘becklet 
CAUTION.—Insist pase EL Doug: 
as or y 












RE’S the cuff but- 

“ton that lessens 
laundry bills and length- 
ens the life of shirts, by 
making it easy to keep 
cuffs turned. back. It's 


“PARKROGER" 


JIFFY LINKS - 
They Snap Tagether 
A two-piece cuff button that can 
be snapped or unsnapped with 
one hand. ‘So convenient ‘that it 
invites the wearer to turn cuffs back 
and avoid wear and soiling. Can- | 
not fall out of cuffs when un- 
snapped. Holds cuffs smoothly 
when fastened. 
yo ss in. distinctive patterns, at various prices—at haber- 


dashers and jewelers. For your protection specify “Jiffy Links.” 
Made by a house famous fifty years for its a 


PARKS BROS. & ROGERS, INC. 
Providence, Rhode Island 











MAKERS ‘OF PARKROGER ABSOLUTELY ‘ONE-PIECE 
‘COLLAR BUTTON > 
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of football, away back in my 

school days, I have loved it. I 
am getting to be a middle-aged man 
now, but, though my business does not 
allow me many chances to indulge in 
the pleasure, I can never resist the 
temptation to see a game whenever 
the opportunity offers. Sometimes I have even 
gone a good deal out of my way to make the 
opportunity. 

That explains why ‘‘I might have been 
seen’’ one afternoon some years ago eligibly 
situated upon a lofty stand, enjoying the lively 
spectacle afforded by the annual game between 
the Monmouth High School and Brinkerhoff 
Academy teams. I had never heard of either 
institution until that day; but business had 
called me to Monmouth; there was the game 
waiting to be played, and I felt I just couldn’t 
miss it. 

Of course I was strictly impartial when the 
play began, but it had not progressed very far 
before I took a hearty dislike to the captain 
of the Academy team—Buck Rogers, he was 
called. He was a big, hulking fellow — big 
enough and strong enough to be dangerous on 
a college team; and, as if that didn’t give him 
sufficient advantage, he didn’t play fairly. 

His place was at tackle, and from my seat I | 
caught him in innumerable offenses—off-side | 
play, holding the man opposite him, foul tack- | 
ling, and the like. Once or twice he lost his | 
temper completely, and I saw him strike one | 
of the smaller high-school boys who had made | 
some play that prevented the Academy from 
gaining ground. It was a pity, for anyone | 
could see that he knew the game and could | 
play it well; but he sadly lacked manliness | 
and sportsmanship. | 

The officials were incompetent, for they saw | 
none of his flagrant breaches of the rules. | 
Perhaps they were afraid of stirring up too, 
much excitement by ruling him off, for the 
enthusiasm of the crowd showed that the 
game was the event of the year to most of 
the people present. 

But, in spite of Buck Rogers’s tactics, his | 
team did not have much advantage over the | 
smaller but plucky high-school boys. Perhaps | 
his brutality impaired the discipline of his own 
men, for he rated them and pushed them about, 
when they displeased him, in a most disagree- 
able and overbearing manner. 

The game was hard fought; each team made 
a touchdown, but the high-school boys failed 


Be: since I-learned the game 





THE POOR FULL BACK LAY DOWN WHERE HE WAS AND CRIED 


THE RUN 





BACK 


team was in full cry after their cap- 
tain, but he could not hear their voices | 
above the babel of noise that came 
from the stands, and he could outrun 
them all. The full back tried in vain 
to tackle him as he came down the 
field like a runaway freight train, but 
Buck beat him off and kept on. The 
poor full back lay down where he was and 
cried. There was no one left:now between Buck 
and the goal. Running with his head down, 
he neither saw nor heard anything. At last he 
plunged between the goal posts and touched 
the ball down. He had made a safety and the 
score was eight to seven in favor of Monmouth. 
Then he stood up and waved his arms, yelling 
with the last breath in his body. 

The air was crimson with Monmouth flags 
and shivered with the sharp staccato of the 
high-school yell. Buck saw and heard at last. 
He stiffened up and looked about him. He saw 
what he had done and, throwing himself face 
down on the ground, began tearing up great 
handfuls of the turf. 

It wasn’t exactly a victory to be proud of; 
and, though I walked off the field that day well 
pleased with the result, it was not because I 
had much sympathy with the jollification of 
the high-school boys, but because I had seen 
a player who was a bully and a coward meet 
a humiliation equal to his deserts. 


e 3° | 
THE PASSAGE OF THE WATERS 


RAVELERS in Kashmir are apt to see 

many picturesque sights, but the following 

description of shepherd life as recounted 
in Asia by Mr. V. C. Scott O’Connor is espe- 
cially appealing for its beauty and charm: 

At the next rise the little lake of Nundkol lay 
before me, edged with flowers and flecked with 
iee floes, yet a mirror for the splendor of Hara- 
muk and his superb descending cataracts of ice. 

It is while sitting here that I am invited to 
look on a scene that I have never witnessed 
before; for as the day advances the shepherds 
and their flocks, driven by the wrath of their 
enemies, embark upon an exodus, and I am to 
witness their passage of the waters.* They 
have come slowly after me over the great 
| ridges, their sheep bleating, their lambs filling 
| the air with cries, their dogs barking, and their 
| women afoot; and they have traveled so far 
| without mishap. But here they are stayed by 
| the shining waters ef the lake and the vio- 


to kick their goal, and the score stood seven to | lence and depth of the stream that leaves it to 
six against them with only five minutes of the fall into the roaring valley. One by one they 


last quarter left. The ball was near the centre 
of the field, and I began to fear that the bully 
was to have the satisfaction of winning, after | 
all. . 

The high-school team had the ball and tried | 
a long, swinging end run, which came off 
pretty well. The half back was a fast runner, 
and, though his interference was broken up, 
he had a good start and swung away out across | 
the field, getting clear of everyone but Buck | 
Rogers and the Academy full back, who was 
far down near his goal. 

Buck came charging across at the little half | 
hack and, having a shorter distance to go—the 
thord of an are virtually — headed him off. 
He plunged at the runner and got him, but | 
it was a foul tackle—away down at his| 
ankle, The half back went down hard, right 
on top of Buck, and the ball bounded out of | 
his arms. | 

The big fellow scrambled to his feet in a| 
noment, but the other was apparently more | 
shaken up and got up more slowly. No one else 
was very near them, and Buck, gazing about 
him in a bewildered way, saw the ball, picked 
it up and, tucking it under his arm, started | 
down the field—for his own goal! In falling | 
bis head had been hit by the half back’s knee, | 
and he had been so dazed as to lose his sense | 
of direction. | 

What a hubbub of shouting and cheering | 
there was! The Academy supporters howled 
out their disgust and dismay while the high- | 
sehool crowd cheered deliriously at this unex- | 
pected turn of fortune’s wheel. The Academy | 





come to a pause and assemble in distress upon 
a bare promontory, uncertain how to proceed. 





The shepherds decide that the stream cannot 
be forded, and that the only course is to make a | 
wide circuit of the lake. And thus for the space 
of three hours the scene is enacted before me. 
Slowly the flock’ moves forward in single | 
file, ever lengthening across the white lustre | 
of the snow, furrowing its smooth surface ; the | 
picture of a beaten and evicted people. Where | 
the grass grows under the ribs of rock and the | 
birch trees cluster, there they wait and cluster | 
together, the bolder complacent, the more timid | 
with their necks bent low, and their noses laid 
in dejection against the wall of snow. The 
shepherds, coming up, induce them with many | 
eries to move forward, and so they pass on | 
once more in a single line across the snow fans | 
that fall from the glacier’s edge to the waters of | 
the lake.s Here they look like ants upon a white 
surface, and so numerous are they that their 
leading files have reached the end of the circuit, 
where they take shelter by the birch trees, | 
before the last of the flock have begun to move. | 
Above these humble creatures, which seem | 
conscious of trespassing into the midst of cold 
and terrible arcana, there towers up into heaven 
a mountain seventeen thousand feet in height, 
whose majestic head is crowned with perpetual | 
snow. One breath of his wrath would scatter | 
them and fling them into the ice-cold waters, 
upon whose calm the floes and bergs sail with | 
a serene indifference. Every incident — the | 
moving flock, the falling cataracts of ice—is | 
faithfully mirrored in the surface of the lake. | 













































































s Just as sporty 
for school 


—for gym and basket bail, too 


—— off for school in a new pair of Keds. 
They are just as comfortable, just as 
sporty for school wear. If you have not worn 
Keds before, this is the time to get a pair. 

Look at their leather reinforcements and 
their thick waterproof rubber soles! The can- 
vas is heavy and strong. Sturdy enough for the 
roughest boy in town, and yet so inexpensive. 

And how bully Keds are for basket ball! 
Light, springy, full of speed. They fit snugly 
around the ankle and instep and give just the 
support a fellow needs. No slipping or skid- 
ding on smooth floors with the suction soles. 
You can get smooth soles or corrugated soles 
if you prefer them. : 

This is only one of the Keds family. There 
are many other kinds for boys and models for 
women, and for men and children. 

Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company—the largest rubber manu- 
facturer in the world—the same great organ- 
ization that makes U. S. Tires for your bicycle 
and for automobiles. 

Ask any good shoe dealer to show them to 
Look for the name Keds on the sole. 


The most popular outing 
shoe the country over. 
Strong and durable, 
light and cool. In white 
or brown or black. 


you. 





United States Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 





The oldest and lergest Rubber Organization 
in the World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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STAMPS TO STICK 


| ph LY, which has opened a post office in Shang- | 
hai, has overprinted the name of the Chinese | 
city, together with a denomination expressed in 
“cents,’”’ upon the 5, 10, 20 and 50-centesimi values 
of its current series. The surcharge reads upward 
diagonally. Sid 
AN “educational series” of stamps, which is to 

appear shortly in Brazil, will show scenes 
that symbolize industry, commerce, aviation, nav- 
igation and education. As is customary in Brazil, 
stamps of the various denominations—10, 20, 25, 50, 
100, 200, 300, 500, 600, 1000, 2000 and 5000 reis—will be 
placed on sale only as the stocks of current stamps 
are exhausted. The whole series will not be put 
into circulation at the same time. 





HE uncertainty about stamps from new coun- 

tries that once were part of monarchical 
Russia is further illustrated by a new series of 
large square stamps bearing peasants as the de- 
sign and Russian letters in the inscription: 5, 10, | 
15 and 50 kopecks and 1 ruble. They have been 
variously classified under the headings of “Lithu- 
ania: for the Ruthenian Army Corps,’ “South 
Lithuania,” “Army Corps of White Ruthenia,”’ 
**Russia (White Ruthenia)” and “Livonia.” 


EADERS will remember that some months ago 

The Companion referred to a special aéroplane 
stamp that the French postal officials were con- 
sidering. It was to be red and blue. The central 
design was to be the portrait of Guynemer, the 
famous French ace who disappeared during an 
air battle, that was.t6 be flanked by a seated figure 
of Victory unfurling the tricolor above the airman. 
The stamp has appeared, but instead of being 
used as an aéroplane postage stamp it_is merely 
to be affixed, in place of a cancellation mark, on 
each letter sent forward by air. Meanwhile ordi- 
nary stamps are used for mail carried by aéro- 
plane. There had been talk of surcharging the 
stamps so used with Post par avion, but apparently 
the plan has been abandoned. 


N the advice of Brig. Gen. H. H. Bandholtz, 

U.8. A., who represented the United States | 
on the Inter-Allied. Military Commission in Hun- 
gary and who is a prominent stamp collector, the 
publishers of the American standard catalogue 
have decided to drop from their lists two series of 
stamps that, according to European stamp jour- 
nals, were issued legitimately in Hungary. The 
first set consists of fourteen varieties of Hunga- 
rian stamps of 1918-19 surcharged with an irfscrip- 
tion that includes the words Ocupatiunea Romana. 
The Roumanian forces of occupation were sup- 
posed to have seized stocks of Hungarian stamps 
and to have placed the overprint upon them; but 
Gen. Bandholtz was in Budapest throughout the 
period of the occupation and says that the stamps 
described were never in circulation. The second 
set comprises twenty-six varieties of Hungarian 
issues of 1915 to 1918 surcharged Cesko Slovenska 
Posta. Presumably the Czecho-Slovakian occupa- 
tion forces had circulated the stamps, but, accord- 
ing to Gen. Bandholtz, they were never in use. 


J, eee dispatches announce that the Far East- 
ern Republic, comprising eastern Siberia, was | 
created at the Verkhne-Udinsk convention early 
in April, and that the Russian soviet government | 
has recently recognized it. But as far back as 1919 
Russian stamps of the 1909-10 series and of the 
1917-18 series,—which was the 1909-10 series re- 
issued without perforations, to distinguish it from 
the set that had been in circulation prior to the 
Russian revolution,—each of which bore a hand- 
stamped surcharge consisting in part of Russian 
lettering, were used in Siberia. 

Thus far eighteen varieties of Siberian stamps 
have been listed, among which are various denom- 
inations of the two sets mentioned, which have 
been converted into new values ranging from 25 
kopecks to 1 ruble. The overpriats were in use 
at Omsk, Vladivostok, Harbin and other Siberian 
cities, and apparently were circulated under the 
supervision of the Czecho-Slovakian forces, which 
organized a postal service in Siberia to meet the 
needs of the Allied and Czech armies. The situa- 
tion illustrates the difficulty of getting philatelic 
news from the Far East, for, although the postal 
service was established nearly two years ago, it is 
only now that official information about it is avail- 
able. Meanwhile, the Czecho-Slovakian forces 
have retired, and the new Far Eastern Republic 
has no political connection with the republic that 
issued the stamps described. We can only conjec- 
ture whether the stamps are still in circulation, or 
whether the Far Eastern Republic has issued new 
ones to replace them. 


‘ 
LLENSTEIN, a district and city that lies be- 
tween Poland and the sea at the southern 





frontier of East Prussia, is the first region to use the 
words “Treaty of Versailles” on postage stamps. 
Traité de Versailles is part of the text of ai over- 


print that was placed on German stamps for | 


use during the plebiscite in Allenstein to decide 
whether it is to be joined politically with Germany 
or with Poland. 

The Council of Ambassadors at Paris on May 21 


fixed a date for the plebiscite, but when it was | 


held the Poles refused to take part and have pro- 
tested against the result, which gives the district 
to Germany. German troops are said to have oecu- 
pied Allenstein. It is known that two series of pleb- 
iscite stamps were to be used during the voting. 
One is the German woman-in-armor set—values, 
5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50 and 75 pfennigs—surcharged 
with a design that consists of an oval within which 
appears the text raité de Versailles Art. 94 et 95 
in four lines and Commission D’ Administration 
et de Plebiscite and Olsztyn-Allenstein, and that 
covers nearly the entire surface of each stamp. 
The other series comprises the 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40 
and 75-pfennig and 1, 1.25, 1.50, 2.50 and 3-mark 
values of German stamps surcharged, in three 
lines, Plebiscite Olsztyn-Allenstein. 

Thus far Upper Silesia, Eastern Silesia, Schles- 
wig and Marienwerder have issued plebiscite 
stamps, but there are one or two other districts 
for which the Treaty of Versailles prescribed 





plebiscites that as yet have issued no stamps at all. 
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See How Essex 
Proved Economy 


A Nation-Wide Demonstration 
No Motorist Can Overlook 


Connecticut — With 12 cars over Mohawk 
Trail and Hoosick Mountains and 12 over a 
coast route—many owner driven—216 miles 
average distance per car, 18.7 miles per 
gallon were shown. One car with 35,000 
miles service averaged 21.2 miles per gallon. 


Nebraska—A Hastings, Neb., woman drove 
her Essex from Lincoln to Hastings, 109 
miles, averaging 28 miles per gallon. 


California—Four women drove from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco and return aver- 
aging 22.3 miles per gallon. A San Fran- 
cisco Essex made the round trip, 846 miles, 


in 33 hours with 23 miles per gallon. Hood 
and radiator sealed. 


San Antonio, Tex.—In a 166 mile run 
to Austin and return, Essex averaged 25.5 
miles per gallon. 


Sacramento, Calif.— Defeated 19 entries 
and took Tallac Cup for highest gasoline, 
oil and water mileage in Sacramento Dealers 
reliability run. 


Baltimore, Md.—Essex sedan, on original 
tires with 15,000 miles service, traveled 221 
miles over Maryland hills, averaging 23 
miles per gallon. 


Florida — On a measured gallon an Essex 
covered 23 miles and without change or 
adjustment of any kind showed speed of 
68 miles per hour. 

49 Cars Average 18.9 Miles Per Gallon— 
Records cover every kind of test at a speed 
of from 5 to 72 miles per hour. 


Los Angeles, Calif.—To San Francisco 
over 828 mile route of steep grades and fre- 
quently far from water supplies Essex which 
had previously gone 28,000 miles and under 
U.S. Marine observation made trip sealed 
in high gear with sealed hood and sealed ra- 
diator. Average 22.8 miles per gal. gasoline. 


Also Broke World’s Dirt Track Record — 1261 Miles 


Made at Dallas, Texas, by a Car That Had Already Gone 12,000 Miles 


From the mere standpoint of gasoline mile- 
age, Essex in its nation-wide tests showed a 
performance worthy of cars which possess 
that advantage as their principal quality. 


Records were kept on 49 cars. They aver- 


aged 18.9 miles to the gallon. 


But bear in mind this was not done by 
taking advantage of every device possible to 
increase gasoline mileage. Under conditions 
of that sort, Essex showed as high as 37 miles 
te the gallon. However, men don’t drive that 
How obviously unfair it would be, 
therefore, to offer such carefully economized 
fuel mileage tests as typical of all Essex cars. 

In the Essex tests, conditions and perform- 
ances adverse to gasoline economy obtained. 

These cars were being driven at speeds from 
5 to 72 miles per hour. They were reeling off 


way. 


thousands of miles over all sorts of roads in 
inter-city runs that set new time marks. They 
were making new hill-climb, acceleration and 
endurance records. 


Many were owner cars—owner driven. 


Women piloted some. 


Some of the Essex cars used had already 
traveled upwards of 30,000 to 35,000 miles. 


So you must not view Essex economy 
merely by its gasoline consumption. You must 
also consider its endurance and reliability. 


If there wére nothing more striking about 
the Essex than its gasoline mileage, it would 
be a worthy subject of our advertising. But 
important and impressive as that fact is, does 
not its other qualities take first rank in your 
consideration? 12 


cw Essex Motors, Detroit, Michigan 





WATCH the ESSEX 
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Ridin’ at Night 
It's all the fun in the world if you equip 
your bike with a Delta bicycle lamp that shoots 






a beam of light hundreds of feet up the road. Finished in 


black enamel. Attaches quickly with wing nuts. Wire brace 
prevents rattling. Moisture proof switch on battery case. 
Ask your nearest Delta dealer for Model 27, single 
cell, or send direct. Price $2.25 (less batteries). 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY, 180 Delta Block, MARION, IND. 


World's standard batteries and electric lamps for hand use, 
tcycles, boats and buggies, etc. 


Branches: New York, Times Bldg., Times Square; San Francisco, Rialto Bldg.; 


Winnipeg, C 
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If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 
large FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and 


The Advanced Natural Method of Cure.” Ask for special tuition | 


rate and a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” 


Largest school for stammerers in the world. Write today. 


The North-Western School, 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. | 





| 








AT FACTORY PRICE “serine atecnine 


is guaranteed for 25 years, sold to Companion readers at NAME. ereeeeeceeereevecnecenenes seneneenteneeneenecnncnatenennes 
a very low price, and delivered free anywhere in U.S. 

Write for Free Booklet and Trial Offer. Age......... MOIS oo cana sacssephaduesacavestnsnenntnse* 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, City ee 
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sLEARN DRAFTING 


at home in spate time as 708 would in actual 
practice. EN AND WOMEN IN GREAT 
EMAND as Mechanical Draftsmen. 
Salaries $35.00 to $100 a Week 
Steady advancement. Many secure positions 
before completing course. No previous train- 
ing necessary. Drawing Outfit Furnished to 
Students. rite to-day, stating your age, for 
Free Book of particulars. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
Roy C. CLAFLIN, Pres. 
Dept. 1162, 14th & TSts., Washington, D.C. § 
SSeS SS SSS SSeS ee eee 
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BOYS! Learn Wireless At Home 


zg, When you take our Home Study Course 
we furnish you with one of our famous 
Natrometers which automatically sends 
you wireless messages at varying 
speeds, just as you would receive 
them from distant wireless sta- 
tions. The Natrometeris operated 
bag » yee the use of 
“aérials.”” 












You receive this outfit 
after your enrollment; it be- 
comes your personal prop- 
erty upon completion of the course. Write for FREE 
booklet containing complete and valuable information. 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept. 274, 14th and U Streets, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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CUTICURA |. 


Promotes Beauty 
Of ™ and Hair 
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HOW FOCH MET THE GERMANS 


Scribner’s Magazine of the meeting of 

Marshal Foch and the German Armistice 
Commission at the little station of Rethonde, near 
Soissons. The marshal received the Germans on 
his private train and was accompanied by his 
chief of staff, Gen. Weygand, and seven other 
officers. The English were represented by Adims. 
Wemyss and Hope 

The German delegation was composed of Herr 
Erzberger, president; Count Oberndorf, Gen. von 
Winterfeld, Com. Vanselow, and Capts. Geyer and 
Helldorf. They started forth punctually at nine 
over a planked way that had been constructed 
between the two trains. As they passed along, the 
gendarmes guarding Foch’s train presented arms. 
They were received in the restaurant car by 
Gen. Weygand, seconded by Maj. Laperche, Adm. 
Hope and a British officer. There was a cold 
salute; a bow in return; no presentations. The 
Germans took their places at the table and re- 
mained standing. The officers seemed embarrassed 
and upset. The civilians did not seem to care. 

Weygand went to fetch the marshal, who was in 
his private compartment with Adm. Wemyss.There 
was a4 short pause. The glass doors opened to admit 
Foch, carrying a dispatch box. Adm. Wemyss fol- 
lowed. 

Foch paused on the threshold, glanced round, 
and gave the military salute. He took his place at 
the centre of the table, bowed slightly and re- 
moved his kepi. Then he asked in a clear voice, 
“To whom have I the honor of speaking?” Erz- 
berger, replying in German, ‘To the plenipoten- 
tiaries sent by the German government.” 

He handed his credentials to the marshal, who 
took them and said, ‘‘I will examine them.’’ There- 
upon Foch, accompanied by Adm. Wemyss, went 
to his private compartment. When he returned, he 
went to his place and asked, “What is the object 


Ms dramatic is Capt. Recouly’s account in 








Cuticura Soap when used 
for every-day toilet pur- 
poses not only cleanses, 
purifies and beautifies but 
it prevents many little 
skin troubles if assisted 
by occasional use of Cuti- 
cura Ointment to soothe 
and heal. Cuticura Tal- 
cum imparts a delicate 
lasting fragrance leaving 
the sin sweet and whole- 
some. . 

Soap 25c, Ointment 25 and 50c. Talcum 
Sen et cna ek 


Dept. S, Malden, Mass.” 
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Send 20 cents stamps for miniature bottle. 
Send $100 for Souvenir Box of five 26 cent 
bottles—five different odors. 


Paul Rieger Co. (Since1872) 205 FirstSt., San Francisco 
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bearer is the most Sania wine 
we have ever offered. Equal to 
suits others sell at $35.00 to $40. 00. 
Guaranteed all wool. Made to in- 
dividual measure. Pertoct fit 
guare aran ate e ¢ VERY 
Lotest ¢ Bok with 
Send postal today for our big Fall and We 
ter Style Book with B te samples of ver 
Gnest high grade fabetes. Pictures latest Up-to-date styles 
and gives instructions i taking measures—so 
simple a child. can follow them, You can save at least 
23%. We guarantee absolute satisfaction or there is no 
charge. Don’t pay fancy A, Write us tee World) 


THE BELL eee ~ (Largest in the 
Adams at Green Dept. 961 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering fr 20years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 335 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 








Ask 
Storekeeper me STOVINK on =~ 
Mfrs. tory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 














of your visit?” 

Erzberger—We have come to inquire into the 
terms of an armistice to be concluded on land, on 
; sea and in the air. 
| Laperche translated his reply. 
| Foch—I have no terms to submit to you. 
| Oberndorf (the diplomatist, interceding)—If the 
| marshal prefers, we may say that we are here to 
| learn the conditions on which the Allies would be 
willing to grant us an armistice. 

Foch—I have no terms. 

Erzberger (drawing forth a greasy paper)—Pres- 
ident Wilson has informed our government that 
Marshal Foch has been invested with the power 
of submitting the Allies’ conditions to the German | 
plenipotentiaries. 

Foch—I will let you know the Allies’ conditions 
when you have asked for an armistice. Do you ask | 
for an armistice? 

“Ja!” exclaimed Oberndoff and Erzberger to- | 
gether. | 

Foch—In that case, I will read you the terms 
drawn up by the Allied governments. 

He sat down, everyone following. 

Weygand then read the chief clauses of the armi- 
stice. When the reading was over, Erzberger put 
the document in his pocket. Winterfeld then got 
up and handed a written reply, which he had read 
in the name of the German delegation. 

“We have just heard,” said he, “the terms on 
which the Allies are willing to conclude an armi- 
stice. Although the German government will do 
its utmost to examine these conditions with the 
shortest delay possible, they will require a certain 
time. So as to avoid further bloodshed during that 
time, might we not agree immediately.to suspend 
hostilities?” 

Foch—I am but the mouthpiece of the Allied 
governments. It is those governments that have 
drawn up the conditions of the armistice limiting 
the delay to seventy-two hours’ duration. I have 
therefore no power to suspend hostilities without 
their authorization. 

It was agreed that the three days’ limit shoulde| 
end at eleven (French time) on the morning of | 
November 11, and that the Germans must make 
known their reply before that date. 

Herr Erzberger asked permission to send a mes- 
sage to his government and intrusted Gen. Wey- 
gand to send it through the intermediary of the 
German headquarters. The message ran thus: 

“We have had a first interview with the Allies’ 
delegates. To our request for a temporary suspen- 
sion of hostilities, Foch opposed a formal refusal. 
All we could obtain was a delay of seventy-two 
hours for our reply. Capt. Helldorf is sent to Spa, 
bearer of the conditions that have been given us. 
Please facilitate his journey to Berlin.” 

The sitting was over. Foch was the first to leave ; 
then the Germans left, Winterfeld remaining to 
send off the radio. 
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A MYSTERIOUS SNOW PILE 


FRIEND of The Companion writes us this 
unusual story from his own experience. 
Perhaps some of our ingenious readers will 

have a different explanation of the presence of the 
snow beneath the culm or coal dust, but to the 
Editors this seems plausible: 

It was about the year 1896, at Minersville, Schuyl- 
kill County, Pennsylvania, he says, that we were 
operating the Wolf Creek washery. Our business 
was reclaiming the immense banks of culm that 
had been deposited on the surface during the Civil 
War. With the aid of modern machinery we were 
able to obtain thousands of tons of marketable 
sizes of anthracite coal at the rate of about two 
thousand tons a month. 

These culm banks were more like mountains 
than refuse piles. In some instances they were 
fifty feet high and covered the surface for approx- 
imately a half mile. 

The culm was taken in conveyer lines to a 
breaker, where it was washed through revolving 
screens and the coal reclaimed. 

One day in the month of June, when the ther- 
mometer registered from ninety to one hundred 
degrees, we uncovered in the heart of one of the 
banks a large quantity of ice and snow. We rea- 
soned that this deposit was covered with culm 
during the winter, and, thus protected from the 
air, had been preserved for about thirty-four years. 
It seemed almost incredible that such a condition 
was possible in the Temperate Zone, and yet no 
other theory seems satisfactory. The snow was 
protected, of course, from the elements by the 
tons of culm fifty feet high and hundreds of yards 
wide; and yet, if our theory is not tenable, then 
some scientists may offer a more convincing rea- 
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Sleep 


With a film-coat on your teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of people on retiring now com- 
bat the film on teeth. They fight it day 
by day. And those glistening teeth seen 
everywhere now form one of the results. 


You owe yourself a trial of this new 
teeth-cleaning method. Dentists every- 
where advise it. The results it brings 
are all-important, and they do not come 
without it. 


What film does 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. Feel it with your tongue. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. And 
dentists now trace most tooth troubles to it. 


The ordinary tooth paste does not end 
film. So, despite all brushing, much film 
remains, to cause stain, tartar, germ 
troubles and decay. 


You will see and feel results from 
Pepsodent which brushing never brought 
you heretofore. A week’s use, we think, 
will amaze you. 


One ingredient is pepsin. One mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the saliva, 
to digest all starch deposits that cling. 
One multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva 
to neutralize mouth acids. 


Two factors directly attack the film. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
‘all druggists in large tubes. 








It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Ways to combat it 


Dental science, after years of research, 
has found effective ways to fight film. 
Able authorities have proved their effi- 
ciency. Together they bring, in modern 
opinion, a new era in teeth cleaning. 


These five methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent — a tooth paste 
which complies with all the new require- 
ments. And a ten-day tube is now sent 
free to everyone who asks, 


Watch the teeth whiten 


One of them keeps the teeth so highly 
polished that film cannot easily cling. 

Watch these effects. Send the coupon 
for a 10-Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. Note how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 

The book we send explains all these re- 
sults. Judge what they mean to you and 
yours. Cut out the coupon so you won’t 
forget. 


467 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 788, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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son for its remarkable state of preservation. 


appeal to all, just as its 
makes it good for all. 


Delicious and Invigorating. Theres a Reason 





Between young folks and 
their elders, no one is slight- 
ed in the meal-time drink—if 


NSTANT POSTUM 


is the family beverage. 


Its rich, satisfying, coffee-like 
flavor and deligh 


tful aroma 
purity 
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YC News 


@. So far as value is concerned, we have 
tried to make September issues of 
The Youth’s Companion worth a 
whole year’s subscription price. 


@ To begin with there will be five issues. 


@ The two Serial Stories running during 
the month are, A Flight from Petro- 
grad, by C. A. Stephens, and The 
War-Trail Fort, by James Willard 
Schultz. Both these writers are favor- |} 
ites with our readers. | 


@ Then the Special Articles of the month 
are most valuable. Be sure to watch 
for these: Tramp Days of Grizzly | 
Cubs, by Enos A. Mills; Wages and 
Prices, by J. Laurence Laughlin; 
King Solomon’s Mines, by John Hays 
Hammond; The New Dietetics, by 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F. R. S. Edin., 
F. Z. S.; Our Need of the African 
Tropics, by Sir Frederick D. Lugard. 


@ A lot of-splendid Short Stories; and 
here’s an inkling of Department fea- 
tures: Family Page, Shopping for 
Food; Boys’ Page, Football in 1920, 
current developments of the game; 
Girls’ Page, Weaving Beads. 





@-It is no use; we cannot begin to de- 
scribe in five inches the delights of 
five issues. 


@ So weigh the value of September 
Y C’s, and estimate their worth to 
your own pleasure and profit. 


THE PUBLISHERS 
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Here’s the Oil, Boys! 
Every boy needs good, pure 3-in-One Oil to 

lubricate his roller and ice skates, bicycle, gun, 

fishing ree], automatic tools. 

. makes all light mecha- 
3-in-One nisms work smooth and 
easy. Never gums or dries out. 

3-in-One is fine for baseball gloves and mitts. 

Keeps them soft and pliable. Makes the ball 

stick when you catch it. Preserves the leather— 

prevents rotting and ripping. 
Sold at all stores—in the Handy Oil Can, 30c, 
also in 15c, 30c and 60c bottles. 


FRE to every boy, a liberal sample of 


3-in-One and Dictionary of Uses, 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIB Bdway., N.Y. 








Easy to Play 
Easy to Pay 


und many i you would 
like to know. 
You can learn to the scale in one 
and soon be playing popular airs. You 
can double yourincome, your pleasure, and your 
ularity. Easy to pay by our easy payment plan. 
MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 
nd for free Saxophone book and catalog of every- 
ing ir True-Tone band and orchestra instruments. 





| | half-growed, and, like most boys at that age, I 
















BUESCHER Sjiinescher Block, Fikhart, Ind: 











You cannot afford to 


STAMMER 


Send for our (free) illustrated 200-page Book “7ke Origin & 
Treatment of Stammering,” and our convincing 80-page Book 
*Suecess’’— which gives the facts about a man whose speech 


defect of 35 years’ standing was corrected by America’s 


Pioneer School. Noe charge is made for consultation. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 38 Adelaide St., Detroit, U.S. A. 











MR. PEASLEE ON BOYS AND 
TURKEYS 


| T was late August, and early pears in windfalls 
| I littered the grass. Deacon Hyne was dubiously 
| watching his young nephew, who, sitting near 
the tree, was eating industriously. He wagged his 
| head and “tut-tutted” until Caleb Peaslee was 
| moved to ask the reason. 

“What’s botherin’ you so much, Hyne?”’ he 
questioned. 
| “I wisht that young one’s mother was here,” re- | 
| plied the deacon, turning his gloomy face upon | 
| his friend. ‘I d’know what it’s best f’r me to do; 
| | hate to forbid ’em to him while he’s havin’ sech | 
| a good time with ’em, but, on the other hand, I 
| don’t want he sh’d eat himself sick, neither.” 

“T don’t b’lieve there’s a mite of need f’r you to 
| worry, Hyne,” Caleb comforted him. ‘‘A youngster 
| of that age and bigness’ll eat as much, ’cordin’ to | 

his size, as a turkey; and it don’t seem to hurt him | 

| any more’n it does a turkey. And you know 
| 

| 

| 





| turkey’ll eat himself right off’n his feet, ’s you 
| might say, and not trouble him a mite. You know 
| that, don’t ye?” 

The deacon pondered it gravely a moment. 

“I d’know’s I do,” he said at length. ‘Is a tur- 
key any gre’t for eatin’? I never noticed, that I 

| remember of now.” 

“They'll eat,’” asserted Mr. Peaslee solemnly, | 
“jest as long as they e’n crowd a mossel down— | 
they will grasshoppers, anyway. I watched a flock | 
of ’em do it one time. 

“Prob’bly it was more’n forty years ago; nearer 
fifty, I sh’d say—for it was when I was scurcely 


| didn’t stop to reckon whether it was good jedg- 
| ment to do a thing that come into my mind. Only 

in this case I wa’n’t the only one concerned ; there 
| was another boy ’bout my own age. 

“This boy’s name was Wesson Tisdale, and he 
| growed up and went away and made a big thing 
| of business afterward by taking chances and being 
| venturesome, same’s he did when he was a boy 
| on a farm; at least, I’ve always mistrusted that 

was one of the reasons he got ahead so. 

“Old man Tisdale, Wesson’s father, had what 
| they always spoke of as the ‘thirty-acre field,’ and 

I sh’d guess mebbe there was twenty acres in it. 
| It was a good, big field, anyway, and the old man 
| relied on that field to turn him in the heft of his 
| hay crop; he kep’ it in good tilth. 

“This time he wanted it ploughed, and he hired 
| me to help Wesson do it—one to drive and the other 
to hold the plough; turn about, you know. It was 
| along in the fall, and the grass was alive with 

grasshoppers; and.when we’d pass along, they’d 
| jump every way, ’sif they was in a panic. 
| “The fust two or three times we ploughed around 

the piece they jumped both ways—to’rds the out- 
| side full as much as inwards to’rds the middle of 
| the piece; but after we’d got mebbe five or six 
| times round, they all jumped to’rds the middle, 
| not bein’ willin’ to jump to light on the ploughed 
| ground, you know. Of course as we ploughed more 
and more the grassland got smaller and smaller 
| and the grasshoppers more plenty, seein’ they had 

less grass to hide in all the time. 











Just Like Dad! 


You can be just like 
your Dad and drive 
a regular automobile 
of your own with a 


Press with one 
Soot, then with 
the other and 
watch the 
Skudder go. 
And it coasts 
without mo- 
tion of the tilt- 
ing board so 
you can turn 
corners ‘‘on 
high.’ Ask 





m_ about this, too. 


You can zip down hill like a flash or speed’er up with a short run 
and coast farther than with any other wagon ’ cause it’s got real auto- 
type wheels with ball-bearings that just make it slide along. 


Onniee Gr 


You’ ll be the envy of every boy in your 
block. You can simply cut circles around 
?em-in a race, leaving ’em so far behind 
they won’t know they’ re in it. 


The body is made of selected white ash, 
fairly glistens. And it’s braced ‘‘extra 
strong’ with steel bolster plates. It isn’t 
a toy, it’s a real wagon. 











Ask Dad Now! Dealers 
Sold at hardware, | WRITE FOR 
department and fur- | FULL PAR- 
niture stores every- | TICULARS 
where. If yourdealer | ABOUT OUR 
hasn’t it he can PROPOSI- 
quickly get it for you. TION. 





Janesville Products Company 


JANESVILLE 


WISCONSIN 





‘We was settin’ still to breathe the hosses the 
second mornin’ and watchin’ the middle of the 





unploughed piece; and by that time the insects 
had got crowded together so that the grass heaved 
and worked most like a sheet of water. I was 
lookin’ at it and not thinkin’ of much of anything 
when all at once Wesson spoke up. 

“**T wonder,’ s’he, ‘how it would work if we sh’d 
drive down that flock of turkeys; s’pose they’d 
make a square meal off’n them hoppers?’ And he 
grinned at me kind of knowin’. There was a flock 
of mebbe fifty turkeys on the cant of the hill at 
| the fur end of the field. 

“Bein’ a boy same’s he was, I didn’t need any 
coaxin’. We left the hosses standin’ with the plough 
| in the furrow and struck up there for them tur- 
keys; and after we caught the old gobbler that 
was leadin’ ’em, Wesson went ahead and lugged 
him by the legs, and I follered along and herded 
the rest of the flock after him till we fairly headed 
*em onto the near end of the unploughed ground. 
After that they didn’t need any drivin’ to get ’em 
where we wanted ’em. And of all actin’ I ever saw, 
that was the beatin’est! 

“Them turkeys acted, ’s you might say, ’sif they 
had gone d’mented all of a sudden; they worked 
their necks as stiddy as a man drivin’ nails with a 
hammer, and every time a neck worked it meant 
a gone grasshopper. We watched ’em a spell, and 
then we went back to ploughin’. 

“I s’pose it might have been three hours later 
that we got ready to unhook the hosses for their 
noonin’, and while we was doin’ it we happened 
to ketch sight of the turkeys—and they was layin’ 
round in diff’rent parts of the field. Every one of 
’em was down flat, stuffed so full of grasshoppers 
that it couldn’t get its legs down by its side 
*nough to let it stand up. But not one of ’em 
onhappy or dise’ntented a mite’s fur as I was any 
judge; they’d jest et themselves off’n their feet, 
and was cal’latin’ to lay there till they got able to 
travel and eat some more, seemin’ly. 

“And that’s jest what they done, too; they laid 
there till long to’rds night, and then one by one 
they managed to get their laigs onder ’em and 
made off to’rds the house—and not a one of ’em a 
mite the wuss for it. | 

“And if a strong, healthy boy like Billy there,” 
added Mr. Peaslee, ‘‘ain’t able to stand as much 
as any turkey, I’l! hoe for you for nothin’ till you 
tell me to stop!” 
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A SAGACIOUS MOUSE 


ICE had been making inroads upon the 
family larder and wardrobe, and so the 
head of the family set a trap, the bottom of 
which was simply a piece of tin in which the man- 
ufacturer had left little slits, or openings, about a 
half inch wide, parallel with each other and ex- 
tending the full length of it. When in the morning 
he found a single mouse rushing wildly from wall 
to wall of its cage, he lifted the trap from its hid- | 
ing place and laid it on a thick rug in front of the 
grate, where a fire was burning briskly. Then, al- | 
though he had no intention of being cruel, he | 
| entirely forgot that the little creature was in dan- 
ger of being roasted alive. 
When he returned the mouse had actually built 
| a barrier ten or fifteen times the size of its body 
between itself and the fire. With its teeth it had 
cut away the fuzz on the surface of the rug | 
| through the slits in the bottom of the trap, and | 
had heaped this material together into a veritable 
wall of defense until it entirely filled the trap. | 
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Bicycle Tires 














**Everywhere for Extra Wear” 


EDERAL bicycle tires look speedy and 

put lots of zip into your bike. Up a steep 
hill they seem to help you along and you 
are almost sure to beat the other boys on a 
coast. Their treads are practically oil and 
puncture proof. That’s what makes Federals 
last so long. Get Federals on your bicycle. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER 
COMPANY 


of Illinois | 


Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsi: 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tire’. 
Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle an. 
Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Horse Shoe Pads 
Rubber Matting and Mechanical 
Rubber Goods. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTDTON is itha 
trated weekly paper for all the ‘taesiis. 
Its subscription = is $2.50 a Sage _- ae 
epaid to any add 
anit $3.50 to foreig n: coun. 
. catened at the Post Office, Boston, 
second-class matter. 
A Subscription may begin at any time in the = 
and one discontinued at the end of the tim 
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wal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and Teoetp t will be acknowledged by — 
in the expiration date Ly ae the subseriber’ 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment ret 
stranger is inade at the risk of the subscriber. 
mittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No-other way by imail is safe. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
ur paper is sent. Ih asking for change of ad 
be sure to give the old as well as the new madres. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless | 
this'is done 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
wo | 
PERRY MASON COMPANY | 

The Youth’s Companion 
Commonweaith Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 














SPINAL DISEASE 
OTT’S disease of the spine is a tubercu- 
losis:of the ‘bodies of one or moreofithe: 
vertebrae, or bones that make up*the |,, 
spinal column. It may occur at-any age, 
but it is usually a disease of ‘the yoting,- 
of children between three aud nine or 
ten years of age. It is the most common of the 
bone or joint diseases.of childhood, more:common 
even than hip disease, and affects boys and girls 
in about equal:numbers. 

Any part of the spine, from the skull to the 
pelvis, may be the seat of the trouble, but the 
middle of the back, or slightly below the middle, 
is the region that it most commonly attacks. The 
trouble begins in the body of one of the vertebra, 
which is a thick, disk of spongy bone; and as it 
progresses it dissolves the bone; then the segment 
of bone above sinks until it finds support on the 
bone below the diseased one. Thus an angle is 
formed, which projects backward, producing the 
deformity that is known as humpback. When this 
happens, there is no doubt about the nature of the 
disease; but the aim of the surgeon is to detect 
the trouble in its early stages in order to prevent 
the deformity. 

The earliest symptoms are stiffness of the back 
and pain. Of these the latter is the more signifi- 
eant, since slight stiffness, in the upper part of the 
back at least, is difficult to detect, for that part of 
the spine is not very movable. The pain does not 
occur in the back, and for this reason there is 
danger of not discovering the disease until it is too 
late to prevent deformity. The pain is caused by 
pressure on the nerves as they emerge from the 
spine, but it is referred to the termination of these 
nerves at a varying distance from the seat of the 
disease. 

The pain may resemble a stomach ache, a chest 
pain or an earache; it may even be in the hip or 
in the back of the thigh, suggesting sciatica. It is 
usually not constant, but is produced occasionally 
by a jolt or a shock to the spine. It is common at 
night, for the muscles that have learned to protect 
the spine from jars during the waking hours are 
then relaxed. A movement during sleep may pro- 
duce pain and cause the child to uttet a sharp cry 
or @ moan in its sleep. 

The stiffness is a noticeable symptom when the 
disease is in the neck or in the lower and more 
flexible part of the back. In such a case, the child 
cannot stoop; if it wants to pick up anything from 
the floor, it must first kneel or squat and then 
stiffy reach for it. An abscess is very apt to form 
in the course of the disease, appearing often in the 
groin. But when this happens, a deformity already 
exists ; so the symptom is of little value as an aid 
to the diagnosis. The subject of the treatment of 
spinal disease must be reserved for another article. 
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ON THE LADDER 


ANTED to waste a little time of the 
president of the First National,” 
Dan declared. 

“Exactly like these young up- 
starts. Think they have simply to put 
out their hands and help themselves 

to anything in the universe they happen to want,” 

replied the president of the First National. 

Uncle and nephew looked at each other affec- 
tionately. They were very proud of each other and 
made no secret of it. Yet for some reason the 
young fellow did not find his errand quite so easy 
as he had expected; he rubbed the back of his 
well-shaped head in humorous appreciation of the 
tact. 

“T feel like a six-year-old kid,” he confessed 
frankly. ‘Look here, Uncle Dan, I’ve got to talk 
about myself a bit, and it sounds as if I were toot- 
ing my own horn, but I’m not. The same facts 
would lead to the same conclusion for any other 
fellow.” 

“Tl try to bear it in mind,” replied his uncle 
with a nod. “It’s necessary occasionally; find it 
so myself.” 

“Well, sir,” said Dan drawing a long breath, 
‘I’ve come to the conclusion that I’ll quit the 
Warners—largely as a matter of self-respect. It’s 
ike this: I expected to begin at the bottom, of 
‘ourse, but also I expected opportunities to climb. 
‘ve been there six months, however, and not a 
sign of a rung is visible on the ladder above me. 
‘n other words, here I am with a jim-dandy tech- 
‘ical education under a fellow who’s never been 
‘hrough the grades.” 

an fault you find withthe Warnersnow you’re 

insi¢ e?” 

“No, siree’ Straight.as:astring! And big projects 

‘head. That’s my kick. I’m itching td get inte one 

‘f them; that job down. in the Andes—I’d have 
siven five years.of my life to be in on that.” 

“Such jobs call for the ability to manage men— 
‘retty large bunches:of men, don’t they?” 

“Yes; but look here, Uncle Dan. When a fellow’s 
een captain of his team —” 

“Splendid, as far as it goes. But suppose you tell 
ne why else you think you’re competent to man- 
‘ge men.” 

“Why,” replied Dan hesitatingly, “that’s 
ill, Treekon.” * 

“How about those experiments you were going 
o try out? Coming On:all right?” 

Dan grinned, but he volored:a bit, too. 
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| one of his pockets, ‘saying, “Now, you wouldn’t 


* length of steel wire on the other pan. The 
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your life with a bunch of kids and then, overnight, | 
they all grow up into beautiful young ladies, they 
—well, they have such a way of keeping you busy.” 

“And your physical training—is that.up to par?” 

“See answer to above,” Dan acknowledged. 
“Look here, Uncle Dan, suppose we drop this 
inquisition. I'll give you the answer right now. A 
fellow who hasn’t got himself trained isn’t ready 
to manage other fellows. All right, have it your 
way! I’ll hang on another six manths. But if things 
don’t begin to happen then —”’ 

At the door he turned with his lovable impu- 
dence. 

“Of course you understand that this is merely a 
concession of youth to age!”’ he said. 
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THE POWER OF PLYWOOD 


YWOOD is an invention that makes wood 
Preapatie of standing strain in all directions 
by combining several layers cut at various 
angles to'the grain. According to:a writer in Pop- 
| ular Mechanics, it is stronger than steel and has | 
revolutionized aéroplane construction. | 
The forest laboratory expert, who was starting 
to demonstrate plywood to me, says the writer, 
extracted a small, “polished wooden sliver from 


think that in one way, weight for weight, this 
toothpick is:strongerthan a steel bar, would you?” 
I admitted ‘that :it:sounded improbable. He did 
not bother'toargue. Adjusting a fine balance scale, 
he placed the toothpick on one of the pans and 
brought the arms to horizontal by laying a three- 


hts and lengths were equal. 

"Then, in-a:small testing machine, he proceeded 
to apply tension to the steel wire. At twenty 
pounds the steel broke. Then he fixed the tooth- 
pick in place, care not to crush the fibre. 
The increasingtension'tended to pull the toothpick 
apart in “eae the grain of course running 
lengthwise. Af seventy-four pounds the toothpick 
broke. ~- Sages 

He looked disap 
excuses. The too 


ted, and immediately offered 
should have withstood one 
hundred pound: , but evidently the testing 
machine had lif its resistance. Besides, a 
sliver of yellow~poplar, Sitka spruce or Douglas 
fir would hffve done better than white pine. 
I was willing totake'his word for it. He went on 
to tell me that the denser woods all could beat | 
steel in this test by from:three hundred to six hun- | 
dred per cent, but that when tested aeross the | 
grain the best wood showed only one fourth to | 
one half the strength of steel. 
“That’s why plywood was invented,” he said. 
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A VOICE FROM THE STORM 
N PROFESSOR at Michigan Agricultural Col- | 





lege relates in the Popular Science Monthly | 
an uncanny experience that occurred in the 
days when wireless telegraphy was young. The | 
professor was a student of the new wonder. 

One night he was sitting over his instruments 
during a thunderstorm to learn how wireless would 
act, with the heavens surcharged with electric- | 
ity. Presently, however, prudence dictated with- | 
drawal. 





I drew back hurriedly from my apparatus, says 




















MADE WITH A VEST POCKET KODAK 


The Vest Pocket 


KODAK 


With a 


is sure to happen. 


Your larger camera you carry when 
you p/an to take_pictures. The Vest 
Pocket Kodak you have constantly 
with you to capture the charms of 


the unusual. It is small in 
lacks nothing in quality. 


The -price is $9.49. Film for 8 
Both prices 


exposures is 25 cents. 
include war tax. 


All Dealers’ . 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester, N. Y., The 


**Vest Pocket”’ 
always ready for the unexpected that 


You don’t carry tt; 
you wear 1t— 


hike a watch. 


you’ re 


size but 





Kodak City 


ACTUAL SIZE 





the professor. A flash of lightning ripped into my 
station, and across one of my instruments blazed 
w flaming electric are. Out of the flame came a 
human voice. I heard part of a broken sentence. 
It lasted for an instant, then the blaze snapped 
out and the voice ceased. 

It was some time afterwards that the explana- 
tion was worked out. You perhaps know that an 
are light responds to the resonant effect of the 
human voice. The “singing are’’ is well known to 
physicists; that is, a telephone circuit is intro- 
duced into a current supplying an are light, and 
word vibrations can be made to come out of the 
are. 

Now, on the occasion of which I speak, a sud- 
den flash of lightning had formed an are across 
part of my apparatus. This occurred just at the 
time when the telephone wire leading from the 
house of one of the other professors had been 
blown across my wireless aérial. The voice was 
that of the professor’s wife, who was attempting 
to telephone to the grocer. Later she told me 
what she had said, and the words I had heard 
fitted in with her sentence. But the first unex- 
plained effect was most uncanny. 
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HIS REAL TITLE TO FAME 


MOTOR cyclist, says the St. Louis Globe- 
A Democrat, passing through Boscawen, New 
Hampshire, happened to puncture a tire in 
front of the Daniel Webster homestead. An elderly 
native watched the repair operations, and when 
the job was finished asked the cyclist if he cared 
to see the Webster home. 
‘What Webster?” queried the traveler. 
The old villager looked somewhat surprised, but 
answered with apparent pride: 
“Dan’l.” 
*““Who was he?” questioned the motorist seri- 
ously. 
The old man turned on him in outraged pride: 
“You don’t know who Dan’! Webster was? Why, 
Dan’! Webster was’’—he paused with contempt on 
his lips, almost unable to speak —‘ why, Dan’l 
used to be one of our selectmen!” 
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A WEALTHY CONVERSATION 


Te depreciation of the European currency 
- to-day is not yet equal to the slump in Con- 
federate paper money after the Civil War. A 
Union general used to say that shortly after Lee’s 
surrender he heard two Confederate soldiers bar- 
gaining over a very ordinary-looking horse. 

“He’ll do for my farm, Jim,” said one. “I'll give 
you twenty thousand dollars for him.” 

“No,” said the-other. 

“Give you fifty thousand dollars.” ’ | 

“No.” | 

“Give you one hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Not much!” replied the owner. “I just-paid ene 
lmundred and twenty thousand dollars to have him | 
shed.” } 
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IN REPOSE 
“[ ye have a new hired man, 
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Ezra,” said | 
Eben Potter. “How is he doing?’ 


“Resting considerable easier than the other 
g 








“You see, Uncle Dan, when you’ve_played all | 


one did, thank ye!’’ replied the grim farmer. 





_— boy has a watch 
coming to him. He is not 
giving himself a square deal 


until he gets one. You need 

a watch to be there on time 
—to get themost 
out of your day 
—to systematize 
your activities. 


Rost. H. IncERsOoLL “& Bro. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Ingersoll Yankee 
$2.50 
— original In- 

ersoll. Handsome, 
pone like model 
for Snag yer 3 This 
— made 
wuhthe Radiotitedial, 


“that tells fime in tie 
dark, at $3.50. 





The Ingersoll is the watch 
for boys— because it combines 
reliability with sturdiness and 
solid construction. It stands up 
under the kind of treatment the 
boy is sure to 
give it. Look for 
thestore with the 
“Boy” display. 


Waterbury 
Radiolite 
$6.25 
A stylish, small size, 
that 


wi 
tells time in the dark. 
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Old Ways or New? 


HAT the food chopper is to the-chopping bowl, P. aNDG.— 
The White Naphtha Soap is to old-fashioned soaps. It 
works faster and better, and requires less effort from you. 


It makes the thickest, richest, longest-lasting suds you ever saw, 
because it contains materials ordinarily considered too good for 
laundry soap. Its whiteness, odor, and ‘‘feel’’ vouch for its quality. 


It moves dirt in a flash because it contains naphtha, which cleanses 


ata touch. There’s no hard rubbing or scrubbing with this quick- 
action cleanser. 


See how easy it will make your hardest task. See how it will light- 
en the routine work you have to do over and over, day after day. 


Get it at your grocer’s. It costs no more than the soap you are 
using now. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 
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